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M ASSAGE AND SWEDISH MOVEMENTS. 


A. BENTZEL, M.G D., 3838 Baring St., Phila. Specialty: 
Indigestion, Insomnia. Lady Assistant. Instruction. 


WANTED.—A Sttuation as Housekeeper, by a 


competent person. Good reference. Aderess C., Box 17, 
Aubnrn, Salem Co., N. J. 





“WP'HOROUGHBRED POULTRY AND DOGS. 


Standard Plymouth-Rocks, Peerless Bronze Turkeys, Im- 
perial Pekin Ducks, finest strains ; large size, early hatched birds 
for sale, Scotch Collie and English Beagle Dogs, best bloods. 


E..P. & R. K. CLoup, Kennett Square, Pa. 





N TED.—A Situation as House-keeper, by a 


Friend. Address F. A. M., Logan Station, Phila., care of 
E. W. Garrett. 


JBrUANE BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed or 

plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantial 
manner. Friends’ Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch 
fifth floor. 


Books, large or small, pamphlets, catalogues, cir- 
culars, etc., printed in handsome and excellent style at 
Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. 











TOR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 

* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


[ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


[FHen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. — 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 
J ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
. hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


S END orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter heads, 

envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friends’ Print- 
ing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor. Take 
elevator. 


IAKE Books and Magazines for binding to Friends’ 
Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. Take 
elevator at Sixth St. entrance. s 








RIENDS’ CALENDAR, published for 1886, is now being pre- 
pared for 1888. and will be ready the latter part of lith 
month. It is a handsome lithographed card 9 x 12, with tablet 
centaining slip for each day, giving quotations from Friends’ 
writings. Price, 50 cents. Orders ma sent now, and will be 
filled in order of receipt until the edition, (which is limited) is 

exhausted. FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE, 

8. W. Cor. 6th and Arch Sts, 





~ STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





QUEEN &G0. 924 Cuestnurs 








Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for. 

The special design of the Association, for the school 
year 1887-88, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under charge of 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., 
under charge of Abby D. Munro. 

Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should 
be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


HowaARD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Sara J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. LAINa, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXEcUTIVE CoMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa. ; Sarah H. leirce, Philadelphia ; Samuel S. Ash 
Philadelphia; George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa. ; William 
Lloyd, Newtown, Pa.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia ; Alfred 
Paschall, Doylestown, Pa. 
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Amos Hitec ORN é Co, 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtain 


PARLOR, DINING Room, Liprary 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, Cur- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE CovERINGs 
MATTRESSES, BEDs, FEATHER, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETO, 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


aca 


WALL PAPER 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES 
New Fall Styles now Ready. 


Elegant New 3 and 4 Metal Gold Paper, 
Felt or Cartridge Paper (in all new colors), 
Beautiful Embossed Mica ai 

White Blank as low as 


4a- Samples sent free to the enna: 


Hanging. timate ni fe 


A. L. DIAMENT & Co.,, 
-1206 MARKET ST, PHity 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


TO LOAN ON Mormeaae 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENT 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


‘ No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: 1 Forietn & Lancaster ‘Avenue. 


FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE 


KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING, 6TH AND ARCH 81s, 





MoneEY 





PRINTERS, BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
PUBLISHERS, PAPER RULERS, 
BOOK-BINDERS, LITHOGRAPHER, 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON 

BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING, including Periodical, 
Reports, Catalogues, College Publications, Memorials, Pet: 
tions, Law Briefs, and all work of a similar character, 

OFFICE STATIONERY.  Billheads, Letter-heads, Noteheais 
Cards, Statements, Receipts, Envelopes, Tags, Labels, ete. 

BLANK BOOKS. Printed or plain, ruled to any Pattern, Bou! 
in any style. Check Books, Receipt Books, etc. Lithographel 
numbered, perforated, indexed, etc. 

GENERAL MERCANTILE AND FANCY PRINTING. Pn 
grammes, Show Cards, Bills of Fare, Circulars, Announte 
ments, and all work of the kind. Printing in Colors, and is 
Gold or Silver. 


FERRIS BROS., 


S. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH Sts. (5TH FLOOR.) PHILADELPHIA 
(Take elevator at Sixth St. entrance.) 





If more convenient, orders may be left with Howard M. Je 
kins, at the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAT. 92 Amd 
Street. 
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; ; NHOMAS G. SMEDLEY, | 
B F E CT TO | LEy WILLISTOWN INN, CHESTER CO., PA., 














—— DEALER IN—— 


| ALL FIRST-CLASS AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


FF, fot The Dick Hay and Fodder Cutter and Stock Splitter and 
sills Crusher a Specialty, and warranted to give entire satisfaction. 
’ Circulars and other information furnished on application. 


LMELKI NTO N's L. & R. L. TYSON, 


No. 242 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 


Staple Trimmings, Hosiery and Under Wear, Grenadine Silk, 
and cotton Blonds, best yarns, zephyrs, Wash Embroidery, and 
knitting silks, Knitting, plain sewing and quilting done, Plain 
caps made to order, Best Wool and Cotton Waddings. 


i ial, 1 perfecti f 
oinSe BUC Of, Soap takes the PALM.” PLAIN ano FASHIONABLE 
Pure PALM is ny eg Soap, 
i . pas 
— MERCHANT TAILORING. 


Test For ToILET Soap—Place the tor~ue 
on the Soap for one or two minutes, if a 


———«_e.. GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Old Dry Blocks, 10 cents per block. 


Bars of Palm, 20 cents per pound. 109 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Pressed Cakes, $1.25 per dozen. 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, FB. CHAS. EICHEL 


532 St. John St., Philadelnhia, Penna. 909 Arch Street, Phila., 
The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


i ill think, b nd 
, ean rene _ eto tp - A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, a - ce 
and nothing known to be wnworthy is admitted. The SRS Se See DIES 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, SHOES A SPECIALTY. 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- , 
ler of its contents give special weight to each adver- CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


tisement. ga@s>When our readers answer an adver- SSS ee 
i hs | they do it ing th 
_—t—_ |\JURDERTARER. 
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RICHARDS & SHOURDS, WM. H. JONES. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS ia tee 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. des 7 ee ar to 2048 and 


Py 2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 

1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 

Every conceivable implement of 

. i PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. is ee, oe aoa ea, 
- RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS 3 y aCe. & curiosity, 

4 t interest to every utilitarian 

1541 N. 12th St. 2212 Wallace Street. Be oe see the establishment. If you 

S$ gy Wy ae get here, — mJ wants, 

M} 7 ULI Z am in communication a 
HENRY ©. ELLIS, Sin, ble the Agricultural implement buil- 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, oer aera dome SoU. 6. 


112 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADA. 


Resid noe, 404 N. 324 St. ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scienitfic, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL.. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 





Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, address, (during vaca- 
_ tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
THomAs P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 18th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 








HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 

chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 

enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 

corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 

fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 


SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


A BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Opens Second-day, Ninth month 12th, 1887. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TomMLInson, Pri cipal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CynTuHIA G. B SLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 








NEW YORK, FirtH MontTH 20TH, 1887. 


FRIENDS’ LITERARY AND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION proposes es- 
tablishing a Friends’ Historical Collection, and desires to have a 
complete file of Friends’ Intelligencer, Journal, ‘‘ Yearly Meeting 
Extracts,’ “Proceedings of First-day School Associations,” and 
reports and record books of other organizations of the Society of 
Friends ; also, all publications of historical value to the Society. 

The proposition has already met with some response, but the 
committee is desirous of obtaining more books of this character. 

Friends having any to donate are respectfully invited to 
communicate with James FouLKE, Librarian, or with 

GEO A. McDOWELL, 
CLERK OF LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 
FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, 
Cor. Kast 16th St. and Rutherford Place. 
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PEIRCE COLLEGE 


Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pg 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M. A., 
PRINCIPAL AND FOUNDER. 


Morning, Afternoon, and Night Sessions. 


Ladies and Gentlemen are instructed in technical knowled 
qualifying them forthe transaction of business and the proper 
management of business affairs. 

Business men, merchants, and farmers, who have had doubts 
as to whether a practical business education could be obtained 
outside of the counting room have been surprised at the thoroughly 
practical manner in which their sons anddaughters have been 
qualified for business eee at PEIRCE COLLEGE, and are 
now among its warmest friends. 

Ten hundred and fifty (1050) students last year. 

Call or write for Circular and Commencement Proceedings, 
containing addresses of Governors Beaver and Briggs, and Rey 
Sam. W. Small and Rev. Sam. P. Jones. : 

Rev. JOHN THOMPSON, Dean 
Offices, Rooms 5 and 6, Second Floor. : 


MY SELECTION OF PA TTERNS 


x * 

FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHs, LiG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADEs, Mats, Rugs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. . 


TOWEL ety © - BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 


NEW BOOKS. 


OLD FASHIONED QUAKERISM. 


ITS ORIGIN, RESULTS, AND FUTURE. 


By WILLIAM PoLLARD. London Edition. Price, 35 cents. By 
mail, 38 cents. 


A REASONABLE FAITH. 


SHORT ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES. 


By “THREE FRIENDs.’”’ Revised London Edition. Price, 35 cents 
By mail, 38 cents. 


THE HIGH CASTE HINDU WOMAN. 
By RAMABAI. Price, $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


LypiA A. Murpry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 


(Successor to 8S. Maddock,) 
7386 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia. 
CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 
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CONSOLATION. 


“Yea, though thou slay me, still will I trust in thee.” 
TO human eyes, the path I tread is lonely: 
Thorns choke the way I pass with bleeding feet. 
But I, who see the goal, cry, Lord, if only 
I may press on, I still will call it sweet! 
What though the sun rain down his fiery lances, 
And icy winds scourge me with whips of steel, 
If but in dreams a vision of heaven entrances, 
And round my stony pillow angels kneel ! 


In burning noons, if oft-times I would linger 
Beneath the palms that nurse some desert spring, 
Stern Duty points the way with warning finger; 
I faint, Hope fans me with her snowy wing ; 
But high endeavor blesses all the doing, 
Though men may scoff and women do me wrong. 
Oh, none the less will I, Heaven’s mercy suing, 
Strive still to join the ancient prophet’s song ! 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 
Tutrp-DAY, ELEVENTH Monts 1, 
IN the men’s branch, near the hour the meeting settled 
into quiet, which was broken by the voice of suppli- 
cation from Allen Flitcraft. 

A paper was read by Henry Janney, introducing 
the subject of peace and arbitration, now brought 
prominently before the American people by the pres- 
ence in Washington of a large and influential delega- 
tion of members of the British Parlianrent and others 
interested in strengthening the bonds of unity be- 
tween the two great English speaking nations, by the 
adoption of a plan of international arbitration, by 
which all questions between nations may be settled 
without an appeal to the sword. David Newport ex- 
pressed the desire that “hate should live no more, 
and the era of good-feeling be at hand.” He hoped 
the meeting would adopt a minute of concurrence. 
Several others spoke stirring words in favor of action 
on the part of the meeting. Unity was very generally 
expressed with the remarks on the subject. 

A committee was named to give some expression 
of the feeling that has been manifested at this time 
to the delegates, and extend our sympathy in the 
great cause of “ Peace among men and Arbitration 
among nations.” 

The Queries and their answers were then taken 
up. Under the first, which relates to the attendance 
of our meetings, David Newport said: “The ques- 
tion whether a purely spiritual religion can be pre- 
served on the earth is on trial now, as it has been 
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since the advent of the Saviour.” He earnestly de- 
sired that we cultivate love for social worship; he 
considered we are now in a crisis and the prayer of 
his heart is that we may not be delinquent. 

Thomas Foulke: The spirituality of religion is in 
its life and power. Let it be our desire to uphold the 
testimonies of Friends, and cur endeavor to leave out 
of our silent meetings all concern about worldly af- 
fairs. We need to be more spiritually minded. It is 
a glorious privilege that we may meet together to 
worship our Heavenly Father according to the dic- 
tates of our own consciences without the interference 
of human law. 

In the consideration of the Second Query, Wil- 
liam Williams said in substance : He considers this the 
most important of all the queries, and expressed great 
concern that each take the matter home to ourselves. 

Nathan Moore spoke very impressively of the 
beauty of divine love and charity and the necessity 
that we have a goodly share thereof in our inter- 
course with one another. 

Allen Flitcraft: We must have conversion and 
baptism of the Holy Spirit, before we can love our 
enemies and do good to those who despitefully use 
us. Love is the great keystone of the glorious arch 
of the church. 

Brief remarks by several others urged that we 
have the charity that covereth a multitude of sins. 

The Third Query was then read with the answers, 
and the summary answer. Allen Flitcraft was glad 
that we read the Scriptures more than we used to do 
and in a different spirit, with a different understand- 
ing of them than formerly. Others gave encouraging 
words, and the meeting adjourned. On again assem- 
bling, the Fourth Query and answers thereto with the 
summary were read. Several expressed earnest con- 
cern in regard to the sale of intoxicating beverages, 
it being reported that some of the members are not 
considered entirely clear in this particular. 

The Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Queries 
followed, with very little expression in regard to the 
summary answers. A feeling of rejoicing that the 
testimony against oppression is upheld among the 
members, was given forth. 

The remaining queries, viz., the Ninth, Tenth, 
Eleventh, and Twelfth and their answers were con- 
sidered. The statistics of membership show a net loss 
in all the five quarters composing the Yearly Meet- 
ing of twenty-two members. The meeting adjourned 
at 3 o'clock on Fourth-day afternoon. 
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In Women’s branch, Friends gathered in the 
quiet that is the true preparation for useful service. 
The Epistle from Illinois Yearly Meeting was read at 
this time, and warm expressions of unity with the 
words from our distant sisters followed. 

The minute adopted by men Friends in relation 
to peace and arbitration was brought in and great 
unity with the subject found expression all over the 
meeting, with a desire that all the other yearly meet- 
ings of our body, through their representative com- 
mittees, may join therein. 

Eliza W.Chandler: Bear ye one another’s burdens 
and so fulfil the law of Christ. If we serve, let us 
serve well, let us be found at our post. We are all 
called but not all chosen. Let us not be stumbling 
blocks, because of unfaithfulness ; our righteousness 
must be practical, and carried out in the every-day 
duties of life. Anne S. Clothier rejoiced that the 
people have taken hold of this great question of peace 
and arbitration between the two English-speaking 
nations. 

Emily Canby said: She went through the civil 
war without going into the war element. If we are 
brought into the spirit of Christ we will be peace ad- 
vocates. Referring to the sower, she quoted the old 
prophecy : “Though he goeth on his way weeping, 
bearing forth the seed, he shall come again with joy, 
bringing his sheaves with him.” It is the little 
things in life that tell. 

Rebecca Price: This is a nail in a sure place. It 
is my prayer that God may stay the sword. Friends 
are noticed and watched by others to see if we in- 
deed practice what we preach,—“ peace on earth and 
good will to men.” 

The thought was expressed that this is an indi- 
vidual work as well as the work given to the commit- 
tee. Margaretta Walton: This peace work begins in 
the cradle, and mothers should be so concerned for 
their children that when there are wars the young 
sons may be ready to turn their backs, having been 
strengthened by their teachings. We should also be 
opposed to the spirit of war and everything that leads 
to it. 

Anne §. Clothier: There is need that mothers be 
careful not to put into the hands of little children 
warlike toys ; and while we believe in this individual 
work, in unity there is strength. When these chil- 
dren are grown, how beautiful it is to see them turn 
away from all things that lead into strife. 

THIRD-DAY AFTERNOON. 

The state of Society was entered upon by the read- 
ingof the First Query with the answers, which showed 
all meetings attended, except in a few of the smaller 
branches, where some sessions have not been held. 
The hour has been generally observed and unbecom- 
ing behavior avoided. 

L. J. Roberts: This query underlies all the others. 
If we are not found in our places here our interest in 
the Society cannot be so well upheld. It is only by 
our life and our actions that we give evidence of our 
faith in what we profess. The Master said: “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” When we come 
together publicly, we make a public profession, and 
in meeting together in the middle of the week a 


social feeling is promoted. Sacrifices are to be made 
by us all, and if in the attendance of our meetings 
our promptings rise no higher than the duty of g9 
doing, as we are faithful to this duty, accounted in the 
ancient time a most reasonable service, it becomes our 
highest pleasure to be found among those who thug 
wait upon the Lord. 

E. W. Chandler: “ Hold all your meetings in the 
power and authority of the truth.” If we keep this 
before us, our hearts will be drawn in that loving 
faithfulness to be found in our places, feeling the 
need of these spiritual helps. Other brief testimonies 
followed, all bearing upon the value to the spiritual 
life of the observance of this query. 

The answers to he Second Query showed that 
Friends generally maintain love towards each other 
as becomes our religious profession, tale-bearing jig 
discouraged, and care extended where differences 
arise. 

Rebecca Price rejoiced that love appears to be in- 
creasing, and desired that it will more and more 
abound. It has seemed to be a gift. We must be 
little and humble and have that charity that suffereth 
long and is kind. 

Emily Canby: There is a difference between 
naturaland spiritual love. We love one another in the 
Lord. We are not called to love the evil in ourselves 
or our neighbors. 

Margaretca Walton: When we go in the spirit of 
Christ, it is seldom that a heart will turn away. 

This high profession of love—if there were only 
more of this love! May we take this reminder home 
with us, ‘They that loved the Lord met often with 
one another.” We need not ask of those who avail 
themselves of this privilege if the “ book of remem. 
brance” is kept; every heart will have a joy anda 
treasure in these little meetings. It is but a small 
part of our time that we give to our Heavenly Father 
in this service; we know not what we bring into these 
assemblies but we know what we take away. 

Sarah Hughes: I have been young; now I am old, 
and I have always found that peace of mind follows 
obedience. . 

The summary to the Third Query, showed that 
Friends generally endeavor to educate their children 
in plainness of speech, deportment, and apparel, care 
is taken to guard against pernicious reading and cor- 
rupt conversation. The reading of the Scriptures is 
encouraged ; two of the reports note “ more care in 
this particular would be profitable.” 


The testimonies in reference to the several partic 
ulars of this query were given with deep earnestness 
and a feeling of responsibility that is seldom seen in 
our gatherings, Sarah J. Dare, Alice C. Robinson, 
Margaretta Walton, Eliza W. Chandler, and others 
participating. It was felt tobe atime of real awaken- 
ing among the younger members, whose presence and 
interest in all that was said were most encouraging. 
The questions that bear upon our social life, and the 
care over the young that is imperatively demanded 
by the conditions of the age in which we live, were 
brought before the meeting, mothers and teachers 
confirming what was said in relation thereto, from 
their own experiences. Much stress was laid upon 
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the necessity of guarding the young mind from the 
contaminating influence of impure literature, which 
carries With it the most insidious poison, corrupting 
the very fountain of life. 

Of the Fourth Query the summary showed that 
“Our testimony against intoxicating beverages ap- 
pears to be maintained, but a more thoughtful consid- 
eration of these subjects i is desirable. The cultivation 
and use of tobacco are discouraged, but one report 
states not sufficiently discouraged.” A living con- 
cern that the young women use their influence with 
their friends of the other sex against tobacco spread 
over the assembly, and many tender, loving exhorta- 
tions were briefly expressed, encouraging them to be 
faithful to the promptings of duty in this as in every 
other service they may be called upon to perform. 
The subject of temperance has a deep hold on the 
women of this yearly meeting, many of them in every 
quarterly meeting working in organizations both 
within and without our Society, and largely aiding in 
the general movement against the traffic in intoxi- 
cants. 

The meeting adjourned to 3 o’clock, Fourth-day 
afternoon. 

FOURTH-DAY, ELEVENTH MONTH 2. 

On Fourth-day morning public meetings were 
held at Lombard street and Old Town meeting-houses, 
both being favored occasions. In the former, William 
Way and Allen Flitcraft had some service, and were 
followed by Sunderland P. Gardner, who spoke for 
more than an hour, the subject dwelt upon being the 
place that Jesus holds in the Christian church as set 
forth in his first appearance at Nazareth, when he 
opened the book and found the place where it was 
written “The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the 
poor,” etc.—Luke 4: 18. There being no one present 
able to take down this discourse in full, only a syn- 
opsis has been furnished for our paper, which may be 
given to its readers hereafter. 

In the afternoon, in men’s branch, the report of 
the Educational Committee claimed attention. The 
appropriation of $250, asked for by the committee to 
enable it tocarry on the educational work of the Society 
was after much discussion, reduced to $200 and the 
report adopted. The Report of the Visiting Com- 
mittee was read and after being considered it was 
proposed to refer it toa joint committee, for further 
consideration, and if way opens to nominate a joint 
committee to take the work in charge for the ensuing 
year. 

The report of the Committee on the disbursement 
of the Fair Hill fund, also the report from the joint 
committee to nominate fifteen additional members 
from each of the meetings to serve on the Represen- 
tative Committee, were read and considered, and 
some dissatisfaction being expressed that members 
had been retained upon the Representative Com- 
mittee whom age or infirmity of body rendered un- 
able for the service, the latter report was returned to 
the committee for reconsideration. The meeting ad- 
journed. 

In the women’s branch on Fourth-day afternoon, 
adeputation from men’s branch introduced the sub- 
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ject of the cnmihithee a committee to nominate 
Friends to consider the duty of the meeting to its ab- 
sent members. It was laid over for the time and the 
consideration of the state of Society resumed. 

The summary answers to the Fifth and Sixth 
Queries, relating to the care extended to those need- 
ing aid, and to the freedom of the Gospel ministry, 
were next considered; the former, showing that the 
needful care is exercised, called forth but little ex- 
pression. The ministry resting upon Divine author- 
ity, it was said is indeed a free gospel ministry, in 
which the servant of the Lord can freely hand forth 
whatever is given him for the people, without reserve, 
whether they will hear or forbear. It is this free- 
dom to declare the whole counsel of God that gives 
to this ministry its greatest force and power, and 
those who are called to minister should do so in the 
ability that our Heavenly Father gives, looking to 
him for the reward. 

The Seventh summary answer showed a care to 
live within the bounds of their incomes, and the 
Eighth, that Friends, so far as is known, are careful in 
regard to the testimony against war and avoid all 
forms of oppression. This answer called forth an ex- 
ercise from Margaretta Walton in regard to the op- 
pressson of the body by dress, which she urged upon 
the younger as well as the more mature, to consider, 
it being an oppression that effects the vital organs, 
and renders them incapable of properly performing 
the functions of life. Her testimony was tender and 
very earnest, and must have carried conviction to the 
hearts of all who heard her. 

The summary answer to the Ninth Query showed 
that care is taken to deal with offenders in the spirit 
queried after, but one report mentioned some delay. 

Eliza W. Chandler said she felt great sympathy with 
the younger members whose crosses have been hard 
to bear, but these very trials are for the building up 
of character. She wanted to encourage them to spend 
less upon self, and so have more for those who are in 
need, that they may come to know the value of self- 
sacrifice and the happiness of a life of dedication to 
the Divine will. The Tenth and Eleventh Queries 
relating to membership and meetings were responded 
to. The summary to the Twelfth Query reported 
Friends as careful to place their children under 
teachers in unity with us, wherever it is practicable. 

Martha Townsend, referring to the Eleventh Query, 
and the losses sustained, said that although many had 
been called away by death, and we scarcely knew how 
the work could go on without them, it is great en- 
couragement to know that the young who have at- 
tended all the sittings of this meeting, are coming 
forward, though in the littleness it may be, few ap- 
pearing careless or indifferent. Do not hold back, 
but come up to the help of your older sisters. God 
loveth a cheerful giver, and he will strengthen our 
hands and help us. 


Anne 8S. Clothier: One generation passeth away 
and another cometh. How encouraging it is to see 
and feel the earnestness of the young, and how anx- 
ious they are to be found in their places. May they 
remember that the back is fitted to the burden. In 
the early days they did not wait until their heads 
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were grey with age before they came forward. Re- 
member, dear young sisters, it is only by individual 
faithfulness that we can have the favor of our Father 
in Heaven. 

Rebecca Price: We sorrow for these removals, but 
our Father knows what is best. I am willing to ac- 
knowledge that at one time I questioned the good of 
answering these queries from year to year, but I have 
learned that if we keep in true meekness and humil- 
ity, we shall be preserved from all manner of evil, 
and be able to answer them in the spirit queried 
after. 

FIFTH-DAY, ELEVENTH MONTH 3. 


In women’s branch, Margaretta Walton expressed 
a desire to visit men’s meeting. Great unity and 
sympathy were expressed, and the present was felt 
to be a suitable time if approved of by them. They 
were united in receiving the visit at this time. 

A similar proposition from Allen Flitcraft to visit 
women’s meeting was united with, and men’s meet- 
ing was informed that his visit would be received at 
the present session. Sarah J. Dare being named to 
accompany M. W.,a friend expressed a feeling she 
had of the propriety of an elder rather than a min- 
ister accompanying a minister. 

Alice C. Robinson called attention to the unwill- 
ingness of Friends to speak to the business. In re- 
sponse it was said the fear of one another and of 
criticism stands in the way. Friends were reminded 
that there always must be a beginning, and if we are 
willing to say the little, we make that beginning. 

The reconsideration of the report of the nominat- 
ing committee on representatives brought in from 
men’s branch, was united with, and it was referred 
back to the committee with instructions that in the 
choice made those only be named who will be able 
satisfactorily to perform the service. 

The report of Central Committee on First-day 
Schools was read at this time. This committee was 
appointed at the time the work was made a part of 
the Yearly Meeting’s work, and supersedes the As- 
sociation, which was not under the direction of the 
meeting. 

The report of the committee on the disbursement 
of the Fair Hill fund was read. Owing to a loss of 
funds this committee has not done as much as in 
former years, but they are doing what they can in 
aid of educational work. The report was united with, 
also the appointment of Seneca P. Broomall to fill a 
vacancy in the committee. The subject of the duty 
of the meeting to its distant and isolated members 
introduced from men’s meeting was brought up at 
this time, and claimed attention. Margaretta Walton 
gave a brief statement of the action of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting on this subject, also the work of the 
Committee and the desire that it has for the codp- 
eration of other yearly meetings. Others spoke of 
the advantage that would arise from such inquiry as 
this committee would make. The concern was united 
with, it being felt that care ought to be extended. 
The following minute was- prepared: “ An exercise 
originating in men’s meeting, in regard to our isolated 
members, it was united with to give this subject to 
the monthly meetings.” Satisfaction was expressed 


a 
at the action of the meeting, and testimonies borne 
to the need of this service towards our absent ones, 

The Epistle prepared for Friends of Indiana wag 
then read and united with. 

Allen Flitcraft, being present, spoke at length, es. 
pecially addressing his remarks to the mothers and 
sisters, with reference to the home, the school, and 
the church. 

Martha Townsend felt that our beautiful order in 
this interchange of visits between the meetings ig 
most precious, and that we ought not to suffer our. 
selves to be so pressed for time, but continue our 
meeting until every exercise has been laid before ug, 
It is a time of spiritual refreshment, many look for. 
ward to these gatherings, and it may be the opening 
of anew life to some. Let there be time for every 
one of us to hand forth the word that is given with- 
out regard to outward appearances, and a willingness 
to do the little as it presents, even though it be but g 
word of response to the subject before the meeting, 
Rebecca Price united with this desire that time be given 
for the expression of every concern that arises in life, 

Isabella Tyson and others added their testimony 
in favor of what had been said by Allen Flitcraft in 
regard to the home and its influence upon the life. 

Much expression of unity with the Report of the 
Central Committee on First-day Schools was given. 
One who is a teacher called upon mothers to gather 
the children together at a stated time to read and 
talk with them. This concern spread over the meet- 
ing and drew forth much thoughtful exercise in which 
Sarah B. Flitcraft, Eliza W. Chandler, Catherine A. 
Kennedy, and others participated. Then adjourned. 
The Report of the Visiting Committee was the first 
business that came before the afternoon session. In 
this report acknowledgment was made of not hay- 
ing done as much as was to be desired. Six confer- 
ences had been held and encouragement was given in 
the several localities, to labor further in the work 
which had produced gratifying results. The commit- 
tee believed it right for the meeting to continue this 
service. The report was united with in both meet- 
ings, and a committee appointed to take the subject 
into consideration, and if way opens to bring forward 
the names of Friends to attend to the service, the 
nominating committee to be composed of one from 
each monthly meeting. 

Exercises in regard to birthright membership and 
our standing in society were given forth, in which we 
were urged to see to it that the principles of our pro- 
fession are upheld. 


The report of the Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor was read, and the several subjects embraced 
therein were considered. Phebe W. Wright spoke 
for the colored schools in South Carolina under the 
care of Friends ; she presented the present condition 
of these schools, and asked in their behalf that 
funds be appropriated for them. It was said in reply 
that this had been done by the Philanthropic Union, 
of which organization Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
forms a part. 

[We must reserve to next week the report of the 
proceedings of men’s branch on Fifth-day, and of 
both branches of the meeting on Sixth-day.—Ebs.] 
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SOCIAL AND PERSONAL DETAILS ABOUT 
WILLIAM PENN. 


[At a recent meeting in this city of the Bi-centennial Club, 
Dr. J. J. Levick, who recently returned from a visit to Eng- 
land and Wales, read a paper on William Penn. In the in- 
troduction, he spoke of the meagre details we have con- 
cerning the boyhood of Penn, and quoted some of the al- 
lusions in the well-known “ Diary” of Samuel Pepys, con- 
cerning his father, the Admiral. As is well known, the 
latter wasa worldly and ambitious man, and his surround- 
ings, in London, were very different from those which 
his son afterward referred. Dr. Levick then proceeded as 
below.—Ebs. ] 


WITH such a social environment it is most remarka- 
ble that the youth of William Penn should have 
been what it was. Unless we attribute it to a special 
divine interposition I can account for it in no other 
way than by the fact that the wife of Sir William 
Penn and the mother of his boy came of that quiet, 
thoughtful, earnest race who have made Holland a 
garden spot, and the purity of whose domestic life 
has been recognized for generations. The blood of 
Margaret and of honest John Jasper asserted itself in 
the younger William Penn. Every year of my life I 
am the more convinced of the influence of heredity 
in determining the character of the offspring. Had 
Sir William Penn chosen his wife from the giddy 
creatures of the court of Charles, or even from among 
the English women of what: was his own station, in 
early manhood, I fear that William Penn, as the 
Quaker, and William Penn, as the founder of a great, 
peaceful commonwealth, would have been unknown 
to history. I might perhaps go a little further and 
say what I was repeatedly reminded of during the 
past summer, that, as Philadelphians, we own many 
of our best traits of character to Holland, and that, 
when honoring the name of Penn and his country- 
men, we should cherish with filial gratitude the name 
of John Jasper and his wife. 

I find myself on well-known ground, and pass by, 
as such, Penn’s life at Oxford, the impressions made 
on his mind by the preaching of Thomas Loe, his 
father’s displeasure,’his lifein France, from which, as 
old Pepys himself says, he returned “ a most modish 
person grown a fine gentleman,” and I enter on what 
we may regard as the second epoch in his life, his 
early love and marriage. 

Charles Lamb, in one of his delightful essays, 
says: “It is too often the case that when a man apos- 
tatizes he apostatizes all, and thinks he can never 
get far enough from his former errors, even to the 
renunciation of some saving truths with which they 
had been mingled but not implicated.” 

William Penn had renounced, some would have 
said had apostatized, the form of faith of his fathers, 
had given up the pomps and vanities of the world in 
which he had been educated, and had adopted opin- 
ions, some of which were regarded as democratic, if 
not radical in the extreme. Fortunate was it for him 
that he did not “ apostatize all;” but that, in that 
important step which more than any other affects a 
man’s future in life, he chose as his wife a woman 
who was his equal by birth, position, and estate. 


Gulielma Maria Springett was the daughter of Sir 
William and Mary Proude Springett, the former of 
whom had been a soldier of the Commonwealth and 
had died of disease contracted at the taking of Arun- 
del Castle, in Sussex. Her maternal grandfather was 
Sir John Proude, knight, colonel in the service of the 
United Provinces. The little daughter of Mary 
Proude Springett was born afew weeks after the death 
of Sir William, whose name and that of her mother 
were given to her as her own—Gulielma Maria—and, 
as it will be perceived, was of gentle if not of noble 
blood. Contemporaries have portrayed in glowing 
colors the accomplishments and charms of this gifted 
young lady. Lovers came not a few, and pressed 
their suit, but all in vain; until, in the language of 
Ellwood, “he for whom she was reserved’”’ came, and 
who, having come, saw, was conquered, and yet was 
the conqueror. 

All of Penn’s historians speak of the first year of 
his married life as one of unalloyed happiness. A 
better testimony of that happiness is given by Penn 
himself ten years later, when about to sail for the 
first time to the New World, with all the uncertain- 
ties which that voyage entailed. He begins his letter 
in these words: “My dear wife, Remember thou 
wast the love of my youth and much the joy of my 
life, the most beloved as well as the most worthy of 
all my earthly comforts. God knows and thou 
knows it was a match of his making.” She bore him 
many children. Springett Penn inherited with her 
name the gentle spirit of his mother, and his death, 
at the age of twenty, is sadly told by William Penn 
himself, in one of the most touching tributes ever of- 
fered by a bereaved father to the memory of his dead 
son. 

She was the mother also of William Penn, third, 
who (heredity again), illustrated in his wayward life 
that strange law of atavism so well known to the med- 
ical profession, in which the morbid tendencies of 
one generation pass harmlessly over the second, to 
reappear, oftentimes with increased force, in the 
third. The convivial tastes, the rollicking ways, the 
dissipated habits of Sir William, the sailor, skipping 
one generation, showed themselves again, with full 
force, in the son of William Penn, the Quaker. 

After twenty-one years of married life Gulielma 
Penn died. How deeply Penn felt her loss his own 
words tell us. 

William Penn was left a widower with a family of 
young, delicate children, with the great interests of his 
colony demanding his attention, and with many 
cares pressing upon him, and so, three years later, he 
chose, and wisely chose, again to marry. But the 
love of one’s youth and the choice of one’s maturer 
years, when passion waits on judgment, are very dif- 
ferent matters. And yet in Hannah Callowhill, the 
daughter of the well-known Friend of Bristol, Wil- 
liam Penn fortunately found a helpmeet eminently 
sujted to him. She tenderly cared for his orphan 
children, shared with him the perils of a trans-atlan- 
tic voyage; again crossed the ocean, when it was 
necessary for him to return to England; watched 
over him in sickness ; managed his business affairs 
with great prudence and success, lovingly cared for 
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him in his last hours, and, after death, was buried as 
she had requested, in the grave where, eight years 
before, William Penn had been laid. While in Penn- 
sylvania she bore herself with the courteous dignity 
which was becoming to her position. Isaac Norris 
wrote of her: “The Governor’s wife and daughter 
are well; their little son is a lovely babe. His 
wife is a woman extremely well beloved here, exem- 
plary in her station and of an excellent spirit, which 
adds lustre to her character, and has a great place in 
the hearts of the people.” 

It has often been a matter of surprise to me, if 
not of regret, that no official records of the marriage 
of William Penn could be found in Philadelphia. 
Soon after arriving in London I instituted a search 
for them. They were obtained, though not without 
some difficulty and chiefly by the aid of that well- 
known bibliophile, Joseph Smith, Esq., Devonshire 
Meeting-house, London, and I have much pleasure 
in presenting, at this fifth anniversary of the meeting 
of the Bi-centennial, the marriage certificates of Wil- 
liam Penn and Gulielma Springett and of William 
Penn and Hannah Callowhill, the first time, as I be- 
lieve, that they have, for two centuries at least, been 
read in Pennsylvania. 

The history of the third and last epoch in the life 
of William Penn is sadly familiar to all of us. A 
life whose morning and whose noonday had been 
spent in the service of his fellow-men found its even- 
ing clouded with many cares, and for six years be- 
fore his death an attack of paralysis put an end to 
all active usefulness. 

But, though the sky was not clear, it was not yet 
altogether dark ; in the words of the old prophet— 
not day—not night ;—he had much enjoyment in the 
companionship of his friends and of the children 
about him ; the same paralysis which weakened his 
memory happily obliterated the remembrance of 
cares which had pressed heavily upon him, and there 
is something very touching in the words of Thomas 
Story, who, after a visit to William Penn at this time, 
writes: “ T was ready to think it was a sort of seques- 
tration of bim from all the concerns of this life 
which so much oppressed him, that he might 
have rest and not be oppressed thereby to the end.” 

Well has our great historian, Bancroft, said of our 
great founder: “His fame is now as wide as the 
world; he is one of the few who have gained abid- 
ing glory.” 

On the fifth day of August, 1718, William Penn 
was buried at Jordans, in the county of Bucks. But 
a few weeks since I stood beside that grave, which is 
designated only by a little headstone not more than 
three feet high, and bearing on it no other inscrip- 
tion than these words: William and Hannah Penn. 

To Pennsylvanians Jordans should be better 
known than it is—our Westminster Abbey—and gt is 
in the hope that I may induce others to visit it,-that 
I offer some account of the place. The most simple 
and direct route to Jordans is by way of Uxbridge, a 
small town, fifteen miles from London, and about 
eight miles from which the meeting-house is situated. 
Leaving London at Bishop’s road, Paddington Sta- 
tion, at 10.15 a. m., a ride of forty-five minutes brings 


one to Uxbridge. Here,a short distance from the 
station, is “ The Chequers,” a well-known inn, in the 
rear of which is a livery stable, the proprietor of 
which will furnish good drivers who know the Way, 
and, after driving for an hour over a beautiful road, 
will bring you to the quaint old brick meeting-houge 
of Jordans. It is in the summer a beautiful drive, 
through a rich farming country and by villages many 
of which have a historic value. A short distance:to 
the left of the road is Beaconfields, formerly Beechen. 
fields, from which the late Prime Minister took hig 
title. Chalfont St. Giles has in it the pretty little 
cottage in which Milton wrote his “ Il Penseroso and 
L’Allegro,” and a little further is The Grange, the 
home of Isaac and Mary Pennington, where Penn 
wooed and won his young bride. 

The quaint brick meeting-house is surrounded by 
grand old trees, among which are beeches, horse-chest- 
nuts, the ash, and the pine. Many of them are very 
old, and have attained a great height. 

To the right of the house there is a wild rayine, 
so wild, indeed, that it is difficult to believe the place 
is less than twenty-five miles from London. Enter- 
ing the doorway of the meeting-house, we found our- 
selves in a small ante-room, in which were several 
untidy-looking children whose parents, the custodi- 
ans of the place, were temporarily absent. It was a 
sort of kitchen and small dining-room combined, and 
seemed sadly out of place here. A door from this 
room opened directly into the meeting-house. The 
floor is of brick, the benches plain and primitive to 
the last degree. One bench, a little more elevated 
than the rest, served as the preachers’ gallery, and 
here Penn, Pennington, Ellwood, and others of the 
earliest and greatest of the Friends, preached and 
prayed or sat in silent worship. There is an old-fash- 
ioned table, said to have been here in Penn’s time, 
now used for the visitor’s book, in which last are 
some strange entries. One record said that the writer 
was a chief of the Delaware Indians, and that his 
father’s grandfather had been with Penn when he 
made his first treaty with the Indians. Just outside 
of the doorway is the graveyard, and there, side by 
side, are the graves of William Penn and Hannah 
Penn, of Gulielma Maria Penn, of Mary Pennington, 
Isaac Pennington, and of John Rule. Immediately 
back of these are the graves of William Penn’s chil- 
dren, viz: Letitia, Springett, Mary, and John Penn, 
while a little further back are small tombstones, bear- 
ing the names of Thomas and of Mary Ellwood. _Di- 
rectly opposite the grave of William and Hannah 
Penn are five little graves, and on a single tombstone 
are the words, The five children of William Penn. The 
place is quiet and retired to an extraordinary degree. 
Penn’s grave is much worn. There werea little grass 
and a few field flowers on the grave of Penn and of 
Pennington. Oncea year the Friends of London and 
its vicinity hold a meeting here, and the old meeting- 
house and its youths’ gallery are then filled to over- 
flowing; but for the remainder of the year there 
broods over the place the silence of death. One of 
my companions who has great skill with her pencil, 
very soon made these sketches of the old place, 
which, with these flowers, but a few weeks ago grow- 
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ing on the grave of William Penn, I am glad to ex- 
hibit to this association, which was formed to honor 
his memory. 

Pretty as are the fields and the forests about it, 
this seems to me to be hardly a fitting burial place 
for the founder of Pennsylvania, and I frankly con- 
fess I felt great sympathy then, as I do now, with 
the efforts of the late George L. Harrison, sustained 
by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, to remove these 
remains to that Philadelphia which Penn loved with 
parental affection and whose children delight to do 
honor to his memory. 

Such a removal, however, is still so strongly op- 
posed by the Friends in England that I fear we shall 
have to leave them the custodianship of the dust of 
William Penn. It is a high privilege and a great 
trust, and I hope they may always regard it as such. 

But to us of Pennsylvania is given a higher priv- 
ilege—a greater trust—to preserve from corruption 
and decay those great principles which were dearer 
to William Penn than was life itself—equal rights, be- 
fore the law, of every man, however humble he may 
be; the great truth, not of religious toleration, but of 
the inherent right of every man to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own conscience; the 
principle that there should be no taxation where 
there is no representation; the perpetuity of the 
Union of these colonies, which nearly 200 years ago 
Penn proposed and for which he prepared an ad- 
mirable form of government; and above all, the main- 
tenance of that Christian doctrine now preached from 
almost every pulpit, but which two centuries ago was 
the especial teaching, if not the peculiar doctrine, of 
Fox, of Penn, and Barclay—the immanence in every 
human heart of the Holy Spirit and the companion- 
ship for every believer of the Indwelling Christ. 
May God grant that we be not unworthy of this priv- 
ilege, that we prove not unfaithful to this trust! 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 45. 
ELEVENTH MONTH 20TH, 1887. 
acPic: SPIRITUAL ENLIGHTENMENT. 


GOLDEN TgexT: ‘‘ Take my yoke upon you and learn of me; for 
I am meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls.—Matt. 11 : 29. 


READ Matthew 11: 25-30. Revised Version. 
EXPLANATIONS: 
THE sending forth of the twelve apostles on a mis- 
sion to their own brethren, the Jewish people, was 
done while they were in the vicinity of Capernaum. 
After their departure, Jesus started on a similar mis- 
sion “ to teach and preach in their cities,” that is in 
the cities of Galilee. Little is recorded of this ser- 
vice, except his denunciation of the cities Chorasin, 
Bethsaida, and Capernaum, in which much of his la- 
bors had been performed, as his home was in that 
neighborhood. After Jesus had dwelt on the advan- 
tages with which the people of these cities were sur- 
rounded and what ought to be expected of them, 
the words of glad rejoicing contained in our lesson 
broke forth from his lips.—By the wise and understand- 
ing, he means those who have an exalted opinion of 
themselves, and are wise in worldly things.— Revealed 
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them unto babes, made known to those of little knowl- 
edge, the teachable, the poor and obscure, the revela- 
tion of his will. The wise and learned rejected the 
gospel of Jesus, and it was the Father’s pleasure that 
the obscure and more humble should hear and accept 
its messages of love. 

There is nothing hard to understand in this. It 
is not because men are wise and learned that God 
withholds the knowledge of himself from them, for 
in every age there have been humble followers of the 
meek and lowly Jesus among tie men of the highest 
culture and in the most exalted stations in life. It 
is in the spirit that controls and animates the life, if 
this be the spirit of the Christ, whatever honor or 
worldly advantage is possessed, adds to the means of 
doing good, and benefitting our fellow men. 

The exhortation of Paul to Timothy, “Give dili- 
gence to present thyself approved unto God, a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed, handling aright 
the word of truth,” shows very clearly that to do the 
best work for Christ within our own souls and for 
the souls of others, we must avail ourselves of every 
means and opportunity that will add to our knowl- 
edge and increase our ability to labor acceptably. 

THIS LESSON SHOWS 

(1.) That worldly advantages and the wisdom and 
learning we may have acquired can do nothing for 
our salvation until they are brought under the con- 
trolling power of the Holy Spirit, and kept in subjec- 
tion to the limitations of divine truth as revealed to 
the soul. 

(2.) That true rest and peace are the portion of 
those who follow the example of Jesus, of whom it 
is written, “ He learned obedience by the things 
which he suffered.” Heb. 5: 8. 

It may further be said that spiritual enlighten- 
ment, whileagift of our Heavenly Father,and whichas 
we have abundant testimony, may be and is bestowed 
upon those whose lives previously have not been in 
accord with the divine law, is a development begin- 
ning with the germ of spiritual life that according to 
the testimony of the beloved disciple, John, enlight- 
ens every man that cometh into the world; and as 
this is lived up to and obeyed, there is an increase, 
and the light becomes more and more until the per- 
fect day. It is not wise for any to presume upon the 
mercy of our Heavenly Father, but let each so labor 
that the day-spring from on high may arise in the 
heart and the light therefrom become a lamp to the 
feet in the devious paths of our earthly existence. 


Tue old barriers of woman’s sphere are breaking 
down more and more, even in conservative England. 
the Pall Mall Gazette says: “ We are delighted to see 
that the ladies have been ‘suffered to teach’ at the 
Church Congress, the apostolic dictum necessary in 
the corrupt society of the Greek cities being properly 
treated as obsolete, and no longer applicable to the 
Christain society of ourday. Mrs. Maclagan, the wife 
of the bishop, presided over a meeting of 1,000 wo- 
men, the wife of the Bishop of Southwell was one of 
the chief speakers, and Miss Mason, Inspector of the 
Local Government Board, delivered a sensible and 
spirited address.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 12, 1887. 


REJECTING OF THE CORNER-STONE. 
IT seems to us that it would be a neglect of duty to 
pass by the action of the recent Conference of “ Or- 
thodox ” yearly meetings without a distinct testimo- 
ny upon one important point. The formal outcome 
of the Conference being its extended and elaborate 
declaration of doctrinal views, and this being repre- 
sented to the world as the faith of the Society of 
Friends, it cannot surely be regarded as either im- 
proper or unreasonable for any of those who value 
that name to express their candid opinion, either in 
assent or dissent, upon the document. 

With the greater part of the declaration we pre- 
fer not to deal at all. In the summary and extracts, 
which were given in this journal, there was perhaps 
a sufficient clew to its general character. Omitting a 
few particulars, it is such a statement as might be 
issued by any one of several of the “ evangelical” 
churches, and this is the natural outcome of the 
movement which, begun about the opening of the 
present century, has carried a large number of those 
who claim the name of Friends back to the theologi- 
cal fields from which Quakerism in the beginning 
dissented and departed. That this is a most sincere 
movement we have no question; that it has its own 
religious strength and value, we do not doubt; but 
in all its essential characteristics it is incapable, by 
any reasonable process of connection, of being built 
upon the foundation of Quakerism. 

It is not, however, of this that we wish to speak. 
It is another point, and one only, that seems to de- 
mand our especial testimony. This is the omission 
from the declaration of the fundamental Friends’ 
principle. We mean, of course, the doctrine of the 
Inward Light. This, in the testimonies of the early 
Friends, and in the estimation of mankind, has ever 
distinguished Quakerism asa special form of relig- 
ious belief and culture. William Penn declared that 
it “is as the corner-stone of their [the Friends’) fab- 
ric.” It is, he added, “their characteristic or main 
distinguishing point or principle.” George Bancroft, 
the historian,—to cite him as a competent exterior 
observer,—says: “The Quaker has but one word,— 

the Inner Light, the voice of God in the soul!” 
But it does not need witnesses to attest a truth so 


universally known. To leave out this great principle 
of religious faith, whose influence has done so much 
to redeem the Christian profession from its medisya] 
declension, would be pronounced by every impartial 
and competent authority a distinct abandonment of 
the Quaker ground. To subordinate it, to minimize 
it, is alone fatal. Without this principle, distinetly 
presented in its purity, without it advanced in the 
front of all else, there is no Quakerism. It was thig 
that George Fox proclaimed to the world—not a dig. 
covery, not a surprising and startling new thought, 
but the reiffirmation of primitive truth, the fresh teg. 
timony to what many good men, in all ages, had al. 
ready testified. Without the emphatic promulgation 
of this doctrine, George Fox’s other work would have 
been comparatively unimportant: he would have 
been a transitory figure only upon the field of his. 
tory: but when he became the faithfnl and zealous 
preacher of this simple and sublime principle of re. 
ligion he assumed forever a place in the grateful 
memory of mankind. 

We do not arraign the Richmond Conference, 
The views that are most satisfactory to its members 
they have promulgated and proclaimed. If they can- 
not follow George Fox and William Penn, they are 
still in the company of a great number of professors, 
good men and women. But we say with all possible 
distinctness that their declaration, lacking that which 
was and is the corner-stone of Quakerism, is not a 
declaration of the Society of Friends. And to whom- 
ever, in the world of religious discussion, may be in- 
terested in the matter, we offer this testimony. 


MARRIAGES. 


LEEDOM—DICKINSON.—Fourth-day evening, Elev- 
enth month 2d, at the residence of the bride, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Ellwood VY. Leedom and Lizzie Dickinson, both 
of Haverford, Delaware county, Pa. 

PUSEY—TAYLOR.—Tenth month 13th, at the resi- 
dence of Sarah Ann Taylor, under the care of Fallowfield 
Monthly Meeting, Henry B. Pusey and Anne H. Taylor, 
all of West Marlboro township, Chester county, Pa. 

WILLSON—BUCKLEY.—On First-day, Tenth month 
23d, 1887, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of Ezra 
Willson, in Elma, Erie county, N. Y., Alfred B. Willson, 
(son of Ezra and Anna Willson), to Mary Buckley, of San 
Jose, (Santa Clara, Co.,) California, daughter of Mark and 
Isabella K. Buckley. 


DEATHS. 


ATKINSON.—At Upper Dublin, Pa., Eleventh month 
3d, 1887, Mary C., wife of James Q. Atkinson, and daughter 
of the late Nathan and Deborah Cleaver, formerly of Gwy- 
nedd, in the 42d year of her age; a member of Horsham 
Monthly Meeting. 

BUZBY.—Eleventh month 34, at his residence, Borden- 
town, N. J., Robert C. Buzby, in his 87th year. 

DUTTON.—In Chester, Pa., Eleventh month 1st, Anna, 
widow of Robert R. Dutton, in her 75th year. Funeral 
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from the residence of her daughter, Arabella Hinkson. In- 
terment at Chichester, Pa. 

FAIRLAMB.—In East Bradford, Pa., on Third-day, 
Eleventh month Ist, 1887, George W. Fairlamb, in the 79th 
year of his age; a member of Birmingham Monthly Meet- 
ing. 





THE NORTH CAROLINA CHEROKEES’ CHIL- 
DREN’S HOME. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

BEFORE leaving North Carolina we went into 
Swayne county, the train tugging its way slowly over 
the Balsam Mountains, where the railroad reaches its 
greatest elevation at 3,600 feet, being the highest 
track, except that on Mt. Washington, this side of the 
Rocky Mountains. The train goes down rapidly and 
in the narrow valley that winds around the base 
crosses Scott’s Creek twenty-three times in fifteen 
miles. 

Leaving the station at Whittier we found the 
bridge over the Tuanasegee gone in alate freshet, but 
forded its clear waters, three feet deep, the horses 
climbing over rocks and up the steep bank on either 
side. Following rough mountain roads, passing an 
occasional house, where Jim Kig, Walking Stick, and 
others live, in two and a half hours we catch a gleam 
of a white fence far below us and, turning a sharp 
curve on the mountain side, look down on a scene of 
beauty and loveliness. In a little basin at the foot of 
many peaks, yet amid knolls and hills of its own, lies 
the Home for Indian Children, in the midst of the 
Cherokee Reservation. Angels must enjoy the pic- 
turesque effect of the green walls tinted with the 
breath of autumn, the clear waters of the Oconolufty 
reflecting the bowing chestnut balls, and the Home, 
a large two-story white school house with the white 
barns and out-buildings standing in the setting sun- 
light as if conscious of a power for good. Higher 
up the little hill is the home of the Chief, Sal-i-de- 
ent, (John Smith), with his long black hair and yel- 
low skin. His wife is a white woman, and a pretty 
daughter of seventeen is learning all kinds of house 
work with her lessons at the Home. He has tray- 
eled and is quite intelligent, and after introducing us 
to his “ Assistant Chief,” So-ya-to, he told us his sim- 
ple story. How the Government had given seventy- 
five thousand acres and money, “ but my people’s 
money was being squandered, they were using six 
thousand dollars of the principal every year, and my 
people not getting it. When that man, [a Friend 
from the West], came and said they would give some 
if we would let them have that money. I talked 
over with my people; we were most afraid to trust 
any body, but they are good people, the Friends. 
My people are getting the good of their money now; 
they only use the interest.” The Council House, 
made of logs ,;was close by. Western Yearly Meeting, 
(Orthodox) adds to the Government appropriations, 
and instead of sending the children to Henderson- 
ville and other white boarding schools, there are now 
at the Home forty little children from ten years up- 
ward, twenty boys and twenty girls, who not only go 
to school but eat breakfast at half-past five every 
morning and do all the housework by nine o’clock. 











In the evening they had study and devotional ex- 
ercises, then each shook hands and gave good night, 
with a kiss to the teachers and efficient heads, Wil- 
son Spray and his motherly wife. Indian faces are 
not very readable, but they were certainly happy in 
their work as well as play. The Home has only been 
built two or three years, and plenty of work is found 
for boys in improving the grounds. Already a little 
nursery is growing, and gardening and farming going 
on. The earnest purposes of the managers could only 
come from the Divine source and they are ground- 
work for great good. In giving the children names, 
they often find one in our language that means the 
same; for example: Tidahnihske, dirt-dauber, or 
mason-work, is called Mason. 

While the glow of the morning was still upon the 
scene we returned to the station, by the kindness of 
W. Spray, and as a heavier load required the engine 
to go back from the top of Balsam for the “ other 
half,” six and a half hours were spent in going forty- 
one miles. 

A few days later, we left our summer retreat. 
Coming down the mountains the train was struck by 
a sliding boulder of twenty tons, throwing engine 
baggage and express cars against the opposite side of 
a cut forty feet deep. We had just crossed the horse- 
shoe trestle and slackened speed to go round the 
curve and thus escaped being telescoped. No one 
was seriously hurt, though the fireman went half way 
up the bank and the conductor’s lantern crashed to 
pieces as he was thrown on the floor at our feet. It 
was midnight, and the escaping steam from the 
broken engine, echoed like a death knell from the 
mountain peaks. Half a minute more and the train 
might have been a burning wreck, shut in that nar- 
row cut with a long trestle close behind us one hun- 
dred feet high, and five miles to the nearest station. 
In silence and awe we crept over broken rocks to see 
the disabled engine and baggage car, with the trunks 
piled in confusion, only thirty seconds ahead of our 
coach filled with human lives. From the deep grati- 
tude in thankful hearts came the silent question, 
“For what are we spared?” and, earnest aspiration 
to bend our lives more faithfully to His will and His 
purposes. No one could complain at the nine hours’ 
detention, until the wreckers’ train could arrive and 
transfer us to other cars for our journey. 

Sister E. had been left in Ashville to go north 
next day, and was delayed the same length of time, 
but willingly accepted the apology of the conductor, 
for mud and broken glass, when he told her “ there 
had been no time to clean it as it was in the accident 
of last night.” 

MarrtHa SCHOFIELD. 


TEAcH me the spiritual battle so to fight 
That when the enemy doth me beset, 
Arm’d cap-a-pie with armor of Thy light 
A perfect conquest o’er him I may get. 
—Thomas Ellwood. 


Ir thou standest by faith, yet except thou believest 
that within thyself that shows thee what is good,— 
thou canst not avoid falling likewise—John Crook. 
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YOUTHS’ MEETING. 


THE Youths’ meeting of Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
as provided for by act of the meeting of 1886, when 
by a change of Discipline the Central Committee was 
charged with calling it and having a care over the 
same, assembled in the meeting-house on Lombard 
street, at 3 o’clock p. m., Tenth month 30. The house 
was well filled by Friends and others interested in 
the cause. At the appointed time the children and 
others representing the First-day schools throughout 
the Yearly Meeting assembled, taking places that had 
been reserved for them, and settled into the silence 
of a religious meeting without parade or formality. 
It might have been easily mistaken for a regular 
meeting for worship had not the children entered 
with programmes in hand, and ushers been seen dis- 
tributing copies of the same throughout the house. 

These programmes provided for are : 

I. “Opening Exercises by the Clerk of the Cen- 
tral Committee.” 

II. “Call of names of Representatives. Two or 
more from each school will respond with Senti- 
ments.” 

III. “Responsive reading of thirty-fourth Psalm,” 
which was printed on the programme. 

IV. “Exercises by the different schools as re- 
ported from the monthly meeting committees on 
First-day schools, or through the local members of 
the Central Committee.’ 

V. “Concert Reading of The Blessings,” in verse 
also printed on programme. 

VI. “Closing remarks by Jonathan K. Taylor,” 
Chairman of First-day school Committee of Balti- 
more Monthly Meeting. 

Exercise 1, by Clerk of Central Committee, was the 
reading a poem intitled “Meek and Lowly,” from 
Devotional Poems, which seemed to have a solemniz- 
ing effect upon the meeting and to draw it into deep 
feeling. 

Upon calling Representatives, responses with sen- 
timents came from all parts of the house, and many 
were the very beautiful ones then elicited. The 
teaching of these in their effect upon the minds of 
the young as well as the older of our members must 
have deep and lasting effects for good. Not only 
were the thoughts contained in these responses im- 
pressive, but the feeling and appreciative manner in 
which they were rendered gave convincing proof that 
they were doing more than lip-service, that the heart 
was in it. 

The responsive reading of the }beautiful 34th 
Psalm, in which all joined, was feelingly done. 

The chief and most impressive part of the occa- 
sion was the exercises by the different schools, by 
representatives who had come prepared to recite or 
to speak for their various schools. These exercises 
were well chosen and were nearly all of a devotional 
as well of as of a practical nature. 

The address to the nfeeting by J. K. Taylor was 
full of feeling and especially appropriate while very 
impressive. 

It seems to the writer that this new departure of 
Friends in Baltimore in their First-day school work 
must inspire new life into the Society and bring into 


activeservice much young and new and good material, 

One hundred and twenty-two responded to their 
names when called as representatives, and nearly al] 
of them were active or interested attenders at the 
Yearly Meeting. They made a very large percentage 
of the meeting and added much to the interest there. 
of, while many did their full share of the work also, 

Ata Conference of Baltimore Yearly Meeting Cen. 
tral Committee on First-day schools with Friends ip. 
terested in the work of First-day schools held op 
Second-day, Eleventh month 3lst, at 8 p. m., there 
was alarge meeting of those who had come to con. 
sider subjects pertinent to the Concern, episties made 
and opportunity given for concerned minds to give 
their views and to extend counsel and encourage. 
ment to those engaged in the work. This was a 
meeting much.after the style and manner of the First- 
day School Association of former years. The epistles 
from corresponding associations were read and most 
of them were full of good thoughts and gave edifying 
accounts of the work in other localities. Committees 
were appointed to respond to epistles. The Conference 
arranged that statistical tables be forwarded in the re- 
port to the yearly meeting. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—The conditional subscriptions toward the en- 
dowed professorship are progressing. One Alumnus, 
an excellent student while in the College, and an 
earnest worker for and devoted friend of the College 
since, writes: “I have thus far subscriptions to the 
fund toward the endowment of professorship to the 
amount of $400. I trust there are 100 more with like 
sums subscribed.” It is hoped that Friends gener- 
ally will unite in this important movement, and 
pledge such sums as they may be able,—payable only 
on condition that the amount of $40,000 be subscribed, 

—Abigail R. Paul and Rachel N. Mather attended 
the meeting on First-day morning. The former spoke 
acceptably, at considerable length, earnestly exhort- 
ing the young people to live up to the light given 
them. The latter spoke feelingly of the difficulty of 
carrying out our convictions of right in the face of 
the opposition or the indifference of the multitude, but 
exhorted all to be true to these convictions, if they 
would find peace. A number of visiting Friends were 
present, and the meeting was an unusually impressive 
onc. 

—William Jones, of London, Secretary of the Lon- 
don Peace Society, addressed the Faculty, students, 
and friends of the College on Fourth-day eve ning, 
the 9th inst. His subject was “Peace and Inter- 
national Arbitration.” 

—The new catalogue will soon go to the printer. 
It may be expected out early in next month. The 
courses of study have been carefully revised and im- 
proved. The four distinct lines of study in the four 
courses of Arts, Letters, Science, and Engineering, 
are now very complete, and by dividing the year into 
semesters, fewer studies are carried on at one time, 
and thus better work can be secured, at less risk t 
the health of the students, by concentrating the mind 
upon these. 











ooo 
ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 
REVIEW OF THE RICHMOND CONFERENCE. 


[WE reprint below nearly the whole of an editorial ar- 


ticle in The Friend. (Philadelphia,) of 11th month 5th. 
It represents the “ Wilbur” element of Orthodox Frieuds.] 


The more we have reflected upon the proceedings 
of the late Conference of Yearly Meetings at Rich- 
mond, Indiana, the more decided have become our 
fears that its influence in the Society of Friends will 
be more largely for evil than for good. 

It reiifirmed the ancient doctrine of Friends, that 
the Baptism of Christ is a spiritual process, and that 
water-baptism is not a standing ordinance in his 
Church, which had been opposed by some of our 
members. So far, its action is deserving of commen- 
dation. 

But the changes in the manner of holding our 
meetings for worshp, and in the doctrines preached 
in them, during the past thirty years, are matters of 
still more vital importance. These changes are re- 
ferred to by the editor of The Christian Worker, one of 
their zealous advocates, in an account of the recent 
Conference which he furnished to The Independent, 
as a “revolution.” “ Many,” he says, “could not 
adopt the innovations, and several schisms have ta- 
ken place, the more conservative class leaving the 
Church.” Among these changes he enumerates the 
teaching of present salvation through faith in Jesus, 


holding revivals, calling evangelists, introducing sing- 


ing, and establishing missions. In another part of 
the same article he says, that for two hundred years 
the minister among Friends has not been looked up- 
on as the head of the congregation, but in the revival 
meetings leaders have been recognized, ‘ gradually 
the pressing need of pastors has been felt, and some 
yearly meetings have arranged to have ministers 
with pastoral gifts serve them, and many ministers 
in this capacity have been supported. In many 
places meetings are supplied with a regular ministry 
by formal church action.” 

We think the Editor of the Worker was justified 
in speaking of these changes as a “ revolution.” If 
they had been suggested thirty years ago, we doubt 
whether an intelligent member of the Society of 
Friends could have been then found who would not 
have so regarded them. Taken as a whole, they are 
80 decidedly in conflict with our former principles, 
and such radical departures from our ancient prac- 
tices, that their general adoption would indicate that 
the Society of Friends had ceased to exist, and that 
its name was assumed by people who had only a re- 
mote affinity to it. 

What, then, was the action of the Conference on 
this vitally important subject? The article to which 
we have already referred says, the whole subject was 
brought under review, and “ the result was a large 
preponderance of sentiment in favor of the advance 
and liberty of recent years!” There were a part of 
the delegates who opposed some of the grosser de- 
partures; vet their utterances were too often unde- 
cided in their tone; and very few of those from the 
American Meetings openly condemned even such a 
decided change as congregational singing ;.and as to in- 
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dividual singing in our meetings for worship, there 
was no open objection that we noticed. Nor was 
there strength in the Conference to adopt any de- 
cided condemnation of those changes whicb have in- 
troduced disorganization into the Society, and led to 
separation between the conservative and progressive 
members. 

The whole thing has produced on our mind an im- 
pression very similar to that which would have been 
caused, if a conference of Friends had been called to 
consider the question of war, and a large part of the 
speakers in it had advocated defensive war, and the 
conference had adjourned without recording its con- 
demnation of such views. Can any one doubt that 
the result of such a conference would have been to 
lower the testimony of the Society on this subject ? 
And that the advocates of defensive war would have 
been emboldened by this action? Even so, it seems 
to us, the cause of truth has lost ground by the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference, and tbose meetings 
which participated in it and accept its conclusions, 
will be less able in the future to adhere to the dis- 
tinctive principles of Quakerism. 

In coming to this conclusion, we do not forget the 
declaration of faith which it was concluded to pre- 
sent to the different yearly meetings for their adop- 
tion. While it contains very much with which we 
all can unite, it does not bring out clearly those views 
of the way of salvation and the work of the Spirit 
which were so prominent in the statements of doc- 
trine put forth by the Society in earlier times, and 
which indeed formed the distinctive characteristic of 
their teaching. This defect may be illustrated by a 
reference to the doctrinal statement prefixed to the 
former Discipline of New York Yearly Meeting, that 
of 1859, which had probably been handed down from 
primitive times without material alteration. 

This says, “ We believe that a manifestation of the 
Holy Spirit is given to every man to profit withal ; 
that he convicts for sin, and as obeyed, gives power 
to the soul to overcome and forsake it. He opens to 
the mind the mysteries of salvation, enables it to 
understand the truths recorded in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and gives it the living, practical, and heartfelt 
experience of those things which pertain to its ever- 
lasting welfare. We believe that the saving knowl- 
edge of God and Christ cannot be obtained in any 
other way than by the revelation of his Spirit.” For 
the redemption of man from the fall, God “ hath 
communicated to every man a measure of that light 
and grace which came by Jesus Christ, which, as it 
is received, works the salvation of all, even of those 
who are ignorant of Adam’s fall, and of the death 
and sufferings of Christ. To those who receive this 
light and walk therein, it becomes in them a holy, 
pure, and spiritual life, bringing forth holiness, right- 
eousness,and purity, and all those blessed fruits which 
are acceptable to God, and by which we are sancti- 
fied in the sight of God ; according to.the Apostle’s 
words, ‘ But ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but 
ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and 
by the Spirit of our God.’” (P. 6-8.) 

Almost the whole of those clear and distinctive 
statements were omitted in the revised Discipline of 
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New York of 1877; nor do they or similar ones ap- 
pear in the Richmond “ Declaration.” That docu- 
ment seems in degree to limit the operations of the 
Spirit to those who have first believed in the outward 
coming and offering of Christ. It says of the Spirit, 
“Dwelling in the hearts of believers, he opens their 
understandings,” etc. Again,“ We disavow all pro- 
fessed illumination or spirituality that is divorced 
from faith in Jesus Christ of Nazareth, crucified for 
us without the gates of Jerusalem.” Its writersseem 
to have lost sight of the truth that it is only througb 
the work of the Spirit, and man’s submission to it. 
that any one can obtain true faith in Christ—agree- 
ably to his own words, “ No man can come unto me 
except the Father who hath sent me draw him.” 
Therefore the operations of the Spirit must be the be- 
ginning of the work of salvation in the heart of every 
one. 

Under the head of “ Justification and Sanctifica- 
tion,” the “ Declaration ” says, “ Whosoever submits 
himself wholly to God, believing and appropriating 
his promises, and exercising faith in Christ Jesus, 
will have his heart continually cleansed from sin,” 
etc. This seems to imply that man has the power to 
appropriate to himself the promises of Scripture. 
But if those gracious promises are ever truly applied 
to the comfort and help of the sincere seeker after 
life, it must be done by the Holy Spirit, when and as 
he pleaseth ; and thus the salvation and strength of 
the righteous is of the Lord only. 


CINQUEFOIL. 


IN other days, the story goes, 
A carver wrought an oaken rose; 
And piercing through the slender line 
That held the sculptured form in place, 
He saw the light, a glow divine, 
Fall shining through the empty space, 
And lo! the labor of an hour 
Was fairer than the carven flower. 


Unnoted in the shadowed aisle, 
A score of oaken roses smile 
But through the cinquefoil, placed on high, 
The form from which the rose was wrought, 
There falls the radiance of the sky 
With many a rainbow glory fraught. 
It had no beauty to the view, 
But for the sunlight shining through. 


Oh, lesson to the doubting heart, 
That faith and love are more than art! 
What mimic forms we fashion forth, 
With patient hands, our lives to grace, 
And find them rude and little worth ! 
While yonder symbol’s empty space, 
With God’s own blessing shining through, 
Is more than all our hands can de. 


—M. K. Davis, in 8. 8. Times. 


In time of trial, let a man set his heart firmly 
upon this resolution: I must bear it inevitably ; and I 
will, by God’s grace, do it nobly.—Richter. 


FRIENDSHIP will take nothing ill, where no ill is 
meant.— Wm. Penn. 


HE CHOSE THIS PATH FOR THEE. 
HE chose this path for thee. 
No feeble chance, nor hard, relentless fate, 
But love, his love, hath placed thy footsteps here ; 
He knew the way was rough and desolate ; 
Knew how thy heart would often sink with fear, 
Yet tenderly he wispered, “ Child, I see 
This path is best for thee.” 


He chose this path for thee. 
Though well he knew sharp thorns would tear thy feet, 
Knew how the brambles would obstruct thy way 
Knew all the hidden dangers thou would’st meet, 
Knew how thy faith would falter day by day; 
And still the whisper echoed, “ Yes, I see 
This path is best for thee.” 


He chose this path for thee. 
And well he knew that thou must tread alone 
Its gloomy vales and ford each flowing stream, 
Knew how thy bleeding heart would, sobbing, moan, 
“ Dear Lord, to wake, and find it all a dream.” 
Love scanned it all, yet still could say, “ I see 
This path is best for thee.” 


He chose this path for thee. 
E’en while he knew the fearful midnight gloom 
Thy timid, shrinking soul must travel through ; 
How towering rocks would oft before thee loom, 
And phantoms grim would meet thy frightened view. 
Still comes the whisper, “‘ My beloved, I see 
This path is best for thee.” 


He chose this path for thee. 
What need’st thou more? This sweeter truth to know, 
That all along these strange bewildering ways, 
O’er rocky steeps and where dark rivers flow, 
His loving arms will bear thee “ all the days.” 
A few steps more, and thou thyself shalt see 
This path is best for thee. 


THE PEACE DEPUTATION AND PRESIDENT 
CLEVELAND. 

IN the interview which the English deputation had 

with the President, on the 31st ult., Andrew Carnegie, 

in introducing the visitors, said, (in conclusion of his 

address) : 

“Few events in the world’s history wauld rank 
with such a treaty'as is here advocated. Only two 
events, perhaps, in the history of the United States 
might fitly be compared with it. Washington’s ad- 
ministration established the Republic; Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration abolished human slavery. We fondly 
hope, Mr. President, that it may be reserved for yours 
to conclude a treaty, not only with the government 
of the other great English-speaking nation, but with 
other lands as well, which shall henceforth and for 
ever secure to these nations the blessings of peace 
and good-will. The making of such a treaty will have 
done much to remove from humanity its greatest 
stain—the killing of man by man. We indulge the 
hope that, if the two great nations here represented 
set such an example, other nations may be induced to 
follow it, and war will ultimately be banished from 
the face of the earth.” 

Hon. Lyon Playfair, representing the members of 
Parliament, and John Wilson, representing the Trades 
Congress, also made short addresses in support of the 
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movement. Mr. Cremer, M. P., Secretary of the 
Working Men’s Peace Association, who originated 
the memorial, then presented it to the President, and 
made an address, in which he said : “ Before explain- 
ing the object of our visit I feel that we should be 
wanting in respect and gratitude if we neglected to 
express our high appreciation of the honor which 
you, as President of this great country and the rep- 
resentative of sixty millions of people, have con- 
ferred upon us in according us this interview. Most 
of the deputations have from time to time approached 
Ministers of State in regard to subjects of great na- 
tional interest, but, important as these questions 
were, they were trifling when compared with the 
question which you have kindly permitted us to sub- 
mitfor your consideration to-day. Weare fully aware 
of the gravity of the subject, the momentous issues 
and far-reaching results involved in the object of our 
mission. We are also keenly alive to the difliculties 
which even as yet surround a practical application 
of our principles. But, great as the difficulties may 
be, we do not believe they are insurmountable, and I 
feel assured that if an earnest desire exists they can 
beovercome. Amongst the masses of the people we 
are fully satisfied that the desire does exist, and we 
hope that it will soon be followed by an earnest and 
determined effort to give this desire practical effect. 
There is very little doubt that the address has been 
largely signed by the representatives of the people 
because they found their constituents so strongly ap- 
proved. In fact the Workmen’s Peace: Association, 
whose objects have been approved by the bulk of our 
countrymen, was its original promoter, but we are 
here to-day to present the address not in the name of 
any section of our countrymen, but on behalf of 233 
members of the British House of Commons. The ad- 
dress has been signed by Liberals and Conservatives, 
amongst whom are 21 members who have held office 
in recent governments. When the address was pre- 
pared the promoters little anticipated that it would 
be so largely signed. About 100 signatures was all 
they calculated upon obtaining. That the number 
they hoped for has been more than doubled proves 
how widespread is the desire for the realization of 
our views. As further evidence of sympathy with 
our efforts, 37 members of the House of Lords have 
written me letters of cordial approval. : 

“Similiar expressions of opinion have also been 
received from the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, Cardinal 
Manning, the Kev. Newman Hall, the Lord Mayor- 
elect of London, and last, but not least, the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone. The congregational Union, 
at its recent session, when that great religious body 
was represented by upwards of two thousand min- 
isters, unanimously adopted a resolution approving 
the objects of the deputation. Representatives of the 
Trades Union Congress are also present to testify to 
the heartiness with which the movement is sup- 
ported by our working men’s organization but with 
such general expressions of opinion from all classes of 
our countrymen in favor of a treaty of arbitration be- 
tween the two nations, the question naturally arises 
why a proposal to that effect was not made by the 
signatories in our own Parliament. To such question 
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we reply that the Government of the United States, 
being free from the Old World broils and complica- 
tions, is of all Governments in the world most fa- 
vorably circumstanced for taking the initiative. No 
suspicion of ulterior designs or unworthy motives 
could attach to a proposal from you or your Congress; 
besides, as several members of Congress have already 
introduced bills upon the subject, which bills have 
been referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
it would have been ungracious on our part to attempt 
to deprive these Congressmen, who have instigated 
such a glorious movement, of their justly earned 
laurels. We have confined our efforts to the two 
English speaking nations because by attempting too 
much we would multiply difficulties and court failure ; 
but we hope and desire that your country and our own 
would rejoice to enter into similar arrangements with 
any other nation in the world. It now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, only remains for me to read and present the 
address to which is attached the signatures of the 233 
members of the British House of Commons.” 

The President responded as follows: “ Gentle- 
men: The main and prominent idea so fittingly 
presented by you and by the memorials you deliver, 
is a lofty and enobling one—involving the preserva- 
tion of peace with all its manifold blessings. These 
have, as civilization has progressed, been more and 
more recognized as the basis of national prosperity 
and happiness. And this reflection may well lead to 
surprise, that peace has made no greater progress, in 
its substitution for the wasting process of war, as an 
arbiter of international disputes. It is well that the 
minds of good and thoughtful men should be now 
turned to this subject, and that a concerted move- 
ment should be made to supercede the horrors of 
war. It is well, too, that this effort should be made 
by the citizens of the two countries which proudly 
claim to be in the van of civilization and progress. 
The people of my country boast that they can ex- 
hibit in their prosperity and development more of 
the victories of peace than any other nation on the 
globe. At the same time our history demonstrates 
that we need yield to none in the spirit and patriot- 
ism which make war terrible. 

“It seems to me that a country thus demonstrat- 
ing the advantages of peace, and at the same time 
having no fear of the suspicion of weakness, is in a 
favorable condition to listen to the merits of the case 
you present ; and, to my mind, there is nothing more 
touching or persuasive than the part the laboring 
men of England have taken in this movement. They 
speak for their freedom from increased cost of living 
induced by war. Nay, more, they speak for their 
homes, their families, and their lives. I cannot but 
think that there are object lessons before the work- 


| ing men of America which will readily awaken their 


sympathy with, and desire for, a condition of inter- 
national understanding which shall alleviate the 
death and distress which war brings to their house- 
holds. 

“T am sorry to be obliged to confess that the 
practical side of this question has received but little 
of my attention. I am reminded, too, that in the ad- 

| ministration of government disputes often arise in 
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the attempt to carefully apply ideas which in them- 
selves challenge unqualified approval. Thus it may 
be that the friends of international arbitration will 
not be able at once to secure the adoption, in its 
whole extent, of their humane and beneficent 
scheme. But surely great progress should be made 
by a sincere and hearty effort. I promise you a faith- 
ful and careful consideration of the matter ; and I be- 
lieve I may speak for the American people in giving 
the assurance that they desire to see the killing of 
men for the accomplishment of national ambition 
abolished, and that they will gladly hail the advent 
of peaceful methods in the settlement of national dis- 
putes, so far as is consistent with the defense and 
protection of our country’s territory, and with the 
maintenance of our national honor when it affords a 
shelter and repose for national integrity and personi- 
fies the safety and protection of our citizens.” 


MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA. 


On Seventh-day evening last, a meeting to draw public 
attention to the object of the visitors was held at Associa- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia. 

Governor Beaver acted as chairman and intro- 
duced the proceedings with appropriate remarks, 
welcoming the Englishmen with great warmth and 
sympathy. He said: 

“We are assembled with great propriety in this 
building and in this city, a city founded by an Eng- 
lishman whose life was governed by the principles of 
peace, to welcome gentlemen coming from a sister 
country, who bring a message of peace and may be 
the harbingers of a peace that will be universal. 
There is a time coming when the Christ-child shall 
be the church king, and to-night we feel that the 
time is nearer on account of the message brought 
to us.” 

Then turning tothe visitors he continued: “I am 
sure that you will find amongst our best people a de- 
sire to meet you on a common ground and listen to 
your views on the matter.” After some remarks by 
Joshua L. Baily, Governor Beaver presented O. B. 
Morgan, M. P., who spoke appropriately, ending with 
nearly these words: 

“You know what is the object of our mission. It 
is an object worthy the attention of all men. So mur- 
derous has war become that even great soldiers like 
General Sherman say it must have an end.” He con- 
gratulated Philadelphia on its Public Building, in the 
courtyard of which, he said, the Hotel de Ville in 
Paris, could be put on exhibition.” 

Sir George Campbell, M. P., was the next speaker. 
He said that if there could be a treaty between the 
two countries, founding a court of arbitration, great 
advantage would ensue. He thought that the fishery 
question would have been settled long ago had there 
been such a court. . 

He said that in his opinion the masses of the peo- 
ple in all couatries are in favor of this matter, even 
the French. 

A. D. Provand, representative from Glasgow, said 
that the people in this country had had the blessings 
of peace brought home to them more recently than 
had the people of England. He did not think that 
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any man, no matter what his politics, could object to 
this object that had brought them to this country 
Three-fourths of the receipts of the English govern. 
ment are spent in paying off old war debts and in 
sustaining an army and navy. He said that if this 
country did not move in the matter its friends in 
England could not hope for success. Time was called 
before he had finished, but Governor Beaver ag he 
arose said that time was called by one of the gentle. 
man’s own friends, but if there should be any diff. 
culty between the two he himself was willing to act 
as arbitrator. 

Benjamin Pickard, representative from Yorkshire 
said he thought that the American people were earn 
est in their endeavor to bring about arbitration. “ Ig 
the workingmen of both countries say it can be done 
nothing can prevent it.” He said he had been ep. 
gaged in settling labor disputes by arbitration for fif. 
teen years and he thought it the best way. 

Governor Beaver here read a telegram from Bos 
ton, in which that city joined with Philadelphia in 
welcoming the commission. 

Lord Kinnaird was then introduced and said: 
“We will consecrate our every power to bring aboat 
this era of peace. We ask you to be the harbingers 
of this era, and we believe that this meeting will be 
a step in the ladder which will lead to that result.” 
Referring to the late rebellion he said that at that 
time many in England were on the wrong side. 

Harry Stewart, of Lincolnshire, was next intro- 
duced and spoke briefly on the feeling which now 
prevails between American and English people on 
the present subject of peace. He mentioned Glad- 
stone’s son as being one of the signers of the paper. 

The speaker alluded to the pleasant feeling now 
extsting between this country and England, and con- 
cluded by hoping that all nations would follow their 
example. 

Charles Freak, a shoemaker by trade and secre- 
tary of the trade unions of Great Britain, spoke ina 
pleasant vein. Hon. John Swinburn, Caleb Wright, 
and John English followed, and spoke eloquently, 
David Scull, of this city, offered a resolution author- 
izing Governor Beaver to appoint a committee to 
wait on President Cleveland and ask him to put a 
clause in his annual message favoring the treaty. 


A MOTHER’S NARRATIVE. 


THIS tender story of a mother’s experience is pub- 
lished in the Christian Weekly. She had laid her table 
with great care and pains for a company of distin- 
guished guests, when her little girl accidentally over- 
turned a tureen of gravy on the snowy cloth. 

What should I do? It seemed a drop too much 
for my tired nerves—many drops too much for my 
tablecloth. I was about to jerk my child down 
angrily from the table, when a blessed influence held 
me. I caught the expression on her face; such a 
sorry, frightened, appealing look I never saw, and 
suddenly a picture of the past came and stood out 
vividly before my mind’s eye. My child’s face re- 
vealed feelings which I had experienced twenty 
years before. 

I was myself a little nervous girl, about eight 
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ears old, in the happy home of my childhood. It 
was a stormy day in winter. It was soon after coal-oil 
jaups were introduced, and my father had bought a 
yery handsome one. The snow had drifted up against 
the kitchen windows; so, although it was not dark, 
the lamp was lighted. Mother was sick in bed up 
stairs, and we children were gathered in the kitchen 
to keep the noise and confusion away from her. I 
was feeling myself very important, helping to get 
supper; at any rate, I imagined I was helping, and 
jn my Officiousness I seized the lamp and went down 
cellar for some butter; I tried to set it on the hang- 
jng-shelf, but alas! I didn’t give it room enough, and 
down it fell on the cemented floor. 

I never shall forget the shock that it gave me. I 
seemed almost paralyzed. I did&’t dare go up stairs, 
and I was afraid to stay down there. To make it 
worse, I heard my father’s voice in the kitchen. He 
had cautioned us again and again to be careful of that 
lamp, and now there it lay, smashed to pieces. 

But his voice seemed to give me the impetus I 
needed to go up and meet the scolding or whipping, 
or both, which I felt sure awaited me, and which I 
really felt I deserved. So I crept up over the dark 
stairway, and as I entered the kitchen I met my 
father, with such a stern look upon his face that I 
was frightened. I saw there was no need to tell him 
what had happened. He had heard the crash and if 
he hadn’t, I guess my face would have told the story. 

The children stood silently around waiting to see 

- what father would do, and I saw by their faces that 
they were horror-stricken, for that lamp had been the 
subject of too much talk and wonder to be smashed 


without a sensation. As for me, I felt so frightened, 
so confused and sorry, that I couldn’t speak. But 
upon glancing again at father I saw the angry look 
die out of his eyes and one of tenderest pity take its 


place. I doubt not that he saw the same look in my 
face then that I saw in my child’s face to-day. In a 
minute he lifted me in his arms, and was hugging me 
close to his breast. Then he whispered, ohso kindly : 
“Never mind, little daughter: we all know it was an 
accident, but I hope you will take the small lamp 
when you go down cellar again.” 

Oh, what a revulsion of feelings I experienced ! 
It was such a surprise to me that I was suddenly 
overwhelmed with feelings of love and gratitude, 
and burying my face I sobbed as if my heart was 
breaking. No punishment could have affected me 
half so much, and nothing can efface the memory of 
it from my mind. 

How I loved my father to-day, as the sight of my 
little girl’s face broughtit all freshly beforeme! Will 
she love me as dearly, I wonder, twenty years or more 
from now, because moved by the same impulse that 
stirred my father’s heart in that long-ago time, I was 
able to press the little frightened thing to my heart, 
and tell her kindly that I knew she didn’t mean to 
spill the gravy, and that I knew she would be more 
careful another time? Will she be helped by it when 
she is a mother, as I have been helped by it to-day ? 


Kinpness has converted more sinners than either 
zeal, eloquence, or learning.—F. W. Faber. 
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WOMEN IN THE METHODIST CHURCH. 

S. L. BALDWIN, D.D., contributes to Zion’s Herald 
an article in defense of the right of women to serve 
as lay delegates to the General Conference of the M. 
E. Church. Dr. Baldwin says: 

“It would bea great absurdity for representatives 
drawn from the sex which has only one-third of the 
members of the church to sit in judgment on the 
election of these sisters, and rule them out because 
of their sex. Does any one imagine that Judge Rey- 
nolds or General Fisk or Jacob Sleeper, if they were 
delegates, would be disgraced by the presence of 
Mrs. Newman or Miss Frances Willard as co-dele- 
gates? Will any one pretend that these ladies are 
not able to think as wisely upon all questions affect- 
ing the welfare of the church as their brother dele- 
gates ? When we had fully learned that ‘in 
Christ Jesus there is neither bond nor free,’ we put 
into the general rules, among the things forbidden, 
‘slave holding; buying or selling slaves.’ When we 
fully learned that ‘there is neither Jew nor Greek,’ 
we admitted men of African descent to the General 
Conference. Fully learning that ‘there is neither 
male nor female,’ we shall have no barrier of sex in 
that highest body of our church. And let all the 
people say, Amen!” 

THE PLANETS IN NOVEMBER. 
THE planetary record for November is full of interest. 
Venus, arrayed in glorious garments, adorns the 
morning sky. Saturn hovers near the beautiful clus- 
ter, Praesepe, and is visible nearly all night long. 
Jupiter, having been invisible for nearly the whole 
month, shines near the sun as morning star at its 
close. Mars beams with ruddy light in the early 
hours of the morning. Neptune precedes the other 
giant planets by coming into opposition with the sun, 
and is in fine position for the telescope. The charm- 
ing indian summer, that comes in November, when 
trees are bare and birds have flown, lends an atmos- 
phere of repose and serenity to thestarry glory of the 
heavens at night, as well as to the aspect of the heav- 
ens by day, where reigns and rules the all-powerful 
sun. On or about November 14, a number of meteors 
may be seen, radiating from a point in the constella- 
tion Leo, and for this reason called Leonids. Their 
presence in the sky is as easily accounted for as the 
movements of the planets. They belong to an im- 
mense ellipse or meteor zone, one extremity resting 
on the earth’s orbit and the other stretching out be- 
yond the orbit of Uranus. The meteor zone consists 
of a swarm of particles fellowing Tempel’s comet in 
its orbit and making a revolution in about thirty- 
three years. The meteoroids are not equally dis- 
tributed through the orbit, the thickest portion ex- 
tending along one-fifteenth of the orbit. The earth 
plunges through the zone about November 14. The 
meteors encountered are set on fire by the concus- 
sion and descend in showers through the earth’s at- 
mosphere. In ordinary years, like the present, the 
display is small, but a few may always be seen. 
When the earth meets, once in thirty-three years, 
the thickest part of the swarm, a grand display takes 
place. The heavens seem to be on fire and hundreds 
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of meteors fall from the sky every minute. The 
last great shower occurred in 1866-7. It is well to be 
on the watch for these little bodies, for an unusually 
large shower of Leonids may occur when least ex- 
pected.— Providence Journal. 


THE MAN OF GOD. 


WHEN the sincere man receives the truth of God 
into his soul, knowing it is God’s truth, then it takes 
such a hold of him as nothing else can do. It makes 
the weak strong, the timid brave; men of slow 
tongue become full of power and persuasion. There 
is a new soul in the man, which takes him, as it were, 
by the hair of his head, and sets him down where 
the idea he wishes for demands. It takes the man 
away from the hall of comfort, the society of his 
friends,—makes him austere and lonely ; cruel to him- 
self, if need be; sleepless in his vigilance, unfalter- 
ing in his toil; never resting from his work. It 
takes the rose out of the cheek, turns the man in on 
himself, and gives him more of truth. Then, in a 
poetic fancy the man sees visions, has wondrous rev- 
elations ; every mountain thunders; God burns in 
every bush, flames out in the crimson cloud, speaks 
in the wind, descends with every dove, is All-in-all. 
The soul, deep-wrought in its intense struggle, gives 
outness to its thought ; and on the trees and stars, 
the fields, the floods, the corn ripe for the sickle, on 
men and women, it sees its burden writ. The spirit 
within constrains the man. It is like wine that hath 
no vent. He is full of the God. While he muses the 
fire burns; his bosom will scarce hold his heart. He 
must speak or he dies, though the earth quake at his 
word.—Theodore Parker. 


Tue school does not exist for the purpose of re- 
lieving the home of any of its responsibilities to the 
child. The home, to the limit of its abillty, is the 
natural and the best place to educate the child. That 
which the school has been created to do especially, 
and which the home cannot do adequately, is to give 
the child the necessary training in intelligence that he 
must have if he would not be driven to the wall in 
the battle of life. This intellectual training has been 
given up to the school by the general consent. But 
adequate intellectual training is impossible without a 
corresponding culture of the feelings and of the will. 
Adequate intellectual education involves adequate 
character-building. It is in this work, which we call 
character-building, that the school and the home 
must act together. Character is the grand result of 
all education ; and intellectual training, which is the 
distinctive function of the school, is an essential 
factor in it. Character cannot exist without intelli- 
gence. But character-building has never beén dele- 
gated to the school in the sense and to the extent 
that intellectual training has been so delegated. The 
family cannot shift the burden of character-building 
from the home to the school. In this education of 
the higher spiritual nature, the family and the school 
must unite, and it is here that the school and the 
home come upon common ground.—lIllinois School 
Journal. 





SS 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
THE First-day School Association, representing al} 
the schools connected with Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting held its annual meeting in Philadelphia on 

the 5th instant. 

Reports were received showing a prosperous con- 
dition of the schools, which, it was stated, had an 
aggregate membership of over 5,000 scholars, with 
600 officers and teachers, and libraries containing 
16,000 volumes. Fraternal letters were received from 
the associations of the New York and Ohio Yearly 
Meetings. 

S. Raymond Roberts and Clara B. Miller were ap. 
pointed clerks, and Bjakey Bunting treasurer for the 
coming year. We shall try to give some details of 
the proceedings next week. 


THERE is no spectacle, to our thinking, more sad 
and sorrowful than that of a young woman entering 
upon life with all her fresh sympathies and untold ca- 
pabilities, yet with no fixed aim or occupation, no 
ideal to which her energies and pure aspirations may 
be directed. Ina sort of sheer idleness or despair, to 
fill the vague hunger of the heart, she takes to the 
reading of novels, to the drudgery of music lessons, 
or to outdoor sketching in such glorious days as we 
are now having, but with no special aptitude for art in 
any shape. The result cannot be encouraging. What 
precious time is thus wasted! 
may be lying unused! Meantime, habits are being 
acquired, character is being formed, day-dreams are 
being indulged, which, in the absence of a matured 
character or an active industrial pursuit, may have 
the most unhappy, aye, miserable consequences.— 
Exchange. 


ELLA WHEELER Wi1Lcox says: “I believe the cor- 
set is ruinous to the real beauty of the female figure 
and to the health of women. All the long defenses 
of it ever written, all the dissertations on the ‘ sup- 
port’ it gives the wearer, all the certificates of ‘ per- 
fectly healthy and long-lived ’ women who have been 
brought up from the cradle in stays, will never con- 
vince any sensible human being. Any thing which 
compresses the waist, anything which prevents deep 
respiration, anything which does not permit us to 
leap, run, fence, swim,or practice gymnastics without 
extra fatigue, must be injurious. To be absolutely com- 
fortably attired for walking, climbing stairs,and riding, 
the waist ought not to have even the restriction ofa 
whalebone, there ought to be no awkward ‘ournure 
to lean back against, and the skirt should reach only 
to the topsof the boots.” And yet she naively adds: 
“Yet we would sooner venture alone into the jungles 
of Africa than walk down Broadway attired in this 
manner.” ’ 


Wuew all things “ go right ” with us, as the expres- 
sion is, then we ourselves, alas! are quite too apt to 
gowrong. And this is so because the exceeding bright- 
ness of our prosperity, and our exemption from care 
and trouble and needed discipline, dazzle us, and make 
us lose the way,thus, to the peace of God which passeth 
understanding.—7. W. Brown. 





What noble talents - 
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How many daily occasions there are for the ex- 
ercise of patience, forbearance, benevolence, good hu- 
mor, cheerfulness, candor, sincerity, compassion, and 
self-denial !—John. Barclay. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—At the Annual Meeting of the Rhode Island W. C. T. 
U., held at Newport, they voted to puta very strong and 
unequivocal plank for woman suffrage in their platform. 

—Maria M. Hastings has left five thousand dollars to 
the New England Hospital for Women and Children. This 
was better than leaving it to some rich university that does 
not admit girls, as wealthy and conservative women are 
too apt to do.— Woman’s Journal. 

—The celebrated London preacher, C. H. Spurgeon, has 
withdrawn from the Union of Baptist churches to which 
he had long been attached, on the ground that they do not 
adhere to orthodox theological views. 

—Speaking of wages, I found girls in factories in Ven- 
ice working with great skill for from 5 to 12 cents a day, 
the most experienced getting 12 cents a day, out of which 
they have to live. But how they live isa wonder. Their 
chief diet is maccaroni. Farm hands all over Europe, wo- 
men, earn 20 cents a day. Women do most of the field 
work. I saw no improved machinery on the farms of the 
Continent. I have seen twenty women in one field 
at work, not a man in sight. The plain people have no 
mest to eat but once a week on the Continent. The con- 
dition of American wage-earners is incomparably better 
than that of the working people in Europe. It is the 
difference between comfort and competence and discomfort 
and insufficicnt food and clothing.—Senator Frye. 

—A plain-spoken economist observes that many a man 
has ruined his eyesight by sitting in the bar-room looking 
for work. 


—American libraries are open nearly twice as many 
hours as foreign libraries, the latter averaging am than six 
hours per day, the former over eleven. 

—The pruning of vines has been investigated by H. 
Mueller, who finds that the proper time is while the fruit 
is ripening, and that the young shoots should be cut, as 
their development requires much sugar. 

—For some months past there has been in use on the 
street railways of Melbourne, Australia, a locomotive 
worked by means of gas. Four copper cylinders are em- 
ployed to hold the gas, which is compressed to one hundred 
and fifty pounds a square inch. These reservoirs contain 
sufficient gas for a run of about fifteen miles. The locomo- 
tive weighs about one and a half tons. 

—Phil Armour, of Chicago, has a strong prejudice 
against cigarette smoking. Among the two hundred clerks 
in his office are some who are addicted to this habit. Mr. 
Armour, therefore, had a modest little notice written in 
ink to the effect that “no cigarette smoking is allowed 
here,” and placed over his cashier’s window. Every time 
aclerk draws his pay, he sees the warning legend. There 
isno cigarette smoking in Mr. Armour’s office.—Ezchange. 

—The classification of the fishes found in the Sea of 
Galilee, it is said, bas led to the strange discovery that 
these fishes do not belong to the Mediterranean system, 
but are peculiar, and belong to the fish system of the great 
inland lakes of Africa, Tanganyika, Nyas’a, and the neigh- 
boring waters. A writer draws the inference that untold 
ages ago the Jordan Valley was filled by a lake which was 
joined to the Red Sea, then a fresh water lake, which in 
turn was in direct communication with the great lake sys- 
tem of Central Africa. 


—PROFITS ON DRINK.—The National Bureau of Statis- 
tics shows that on the $700,000,000 which annually passes 
into the tills of the retailers of intoxicating liquors in this 
country there is a profit of one hundred and thirty-three 
and one-quarter per cent. If poor people had to pay such 
a tax as that on bread, there would be a rebellion. But 
when a man tosses off a glass of whiskey,.and pays five 
cents for the drink and seven or eight cents to the bar- 
keeper for the trouble of handing it to him. he generally 
thinks the bar-keeper is an awfully good fellow.—Spring- 
field Union. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


HAVING visited 1ittsburg, in charge of Andrew Carnegie» 
the members of the English Parliamentary Peace Deputa- 
tion came to Philadelphia last week. On Seventh-day 
last they visited numerous places of interest, including In- 
dependence Hall, the Provident Life and Trust Co.’s build- 
ing, Strawbridge & Clothier’ stores, etc.. In the evening 
the visitors attended a reception in Association Hall, at 
which a number of addresses were made. Governor Bea- 
ver and Philip C. Garrett presided. 


THE Supreme Court of the United States, on the 2d 
inst., declined to allow the application for a writ of error 
in the cases of the Chicago Anarchists. As they were sen- 
tenced to be hanged on Sixth-day of this week, there has 
been much feeling in Chicago and elsewhere over the ques- 
tion whether Governor Oglesby would commute their sen- 
tence. No decision has been announced, at the writing of 
this. 


ELECTIONS were held in many of the States, on the 8th 
instant. In Ohio, the present Governor, Foraker, was re- 
élected, and in Massachusetts, Ames. In Maryland the 
Democratic ticket was elected as usual. (The Republican 
candidate for Controller was Robert B. Dixon, of Easton.) 
In Oregon, the Prohibition amendment was defeated. 


THE “Crown Prince” of Germany, whose wife is the 
daughter of Queen Victoria, has for some time been 
troubled with a growth in his throat, which it has been 
feared might be cancerous. It is now more alarming, and 
there is a painful apprehension it may be soon fatal. 


YELLOW FEVER still lingers at Tampa, Fla., and there 
were four new cases and three deaths on the 7th inst. 


Mucus excitement prevails in Ireland over the imprison- 
ment of William O’Brien, who has been confined in the 
jail at Tullamore, and whose offense is regarded by the 
“Home Rule” party as merely political,—not criminal in 
any sense, 


NOTICES. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Eleventh month will occur 
as follows : 
Baltimore, Little Falls, Md. 
Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
Shrewsbury and Rahway, Shrewsbury, N. J. 
Short Creek, Mount Pleasant, O 
Centre, West Branch, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y. 
Fairfax, Woodlawn, Va. 
Stillwater, Richland, O. 
Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 
Blue River, Clear Creek, IIl. 
Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 
Burlington, Crosswicks, N. J. 
Southern, Camden, Del. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Abington First-day School 
Union will visit Upper Dublin school on First-day the 27th 
of Eleventh month, at the close of the morning meeting. 
Punctual attendance of the Committee is requested and all 
interested Friends are invited to attend. 

Cuas. Bonn, Clerk. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be.eent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoyAaL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


= = : — — oo —_—_ 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will algo 
help to avoid mistakes. 


Ss 
— 


quitabf 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, 


$2,000,000, 
PAID IN (CASH), = 


. « e - 1,000,000, 
DEBENTURES 

Bearing 6 per cent., running ten yer, and based exclusivef 
upon Western Farm Mortgages, and held in trust by the Amer. 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 


bondholders Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest 
make them the most desirable investment now offered. Also 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 


OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. | PHILA.,S.E. cor.4th & Chestnut 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. LONDON, ENGLAND. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


“PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE DRESSIMAKING, 


2104 COLUMBIA AVENUE. 


4—@-THE PATRONAGE OF FRIENDS SOLICITED. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL FOR 1888. 








CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL Will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals!named below, 


for the amount stated. 


WEEKLIES. 
PERIODICAL. 


PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1.) 

THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) 
HARPER’s WEEKLY, ($4.) 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.) . 
LITTELL’s LivincG AGE, ($8.) 
THE AMERICAN, ($3.) . 
CounTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.) . 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.). . 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTIoN, ($2.50.) 
CuricaGo INTER-OCEAN, ($1.) 


SEMI-MONTHLIES. 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, ($2.50.) 


MONTHLIES. 
THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, ($1.50.) 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3.00), 


PRICE FOR BoTH. 
3.35 


5.15 
5.85 
4.10 
9.75 
5.00 
4.60 
5.15 
4.60 


$4.50 


$3.60 
- 5.00 


PERIODICAL. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4.) . 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4.) 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4.) . 

THE STUDENT, ($1.) 

PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5.) 

NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) 

Str. Nrcnoras, ($3.) , 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5.) . 
WIDE AWAKE, ($3.) : ‘ ; 4.65 
BABYHOOD, ($1.50) ' , , ; 3.60 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2.) 4.15 
Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25.) . 3.40 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.) « 3.60 
GARDENER’S MONTBLY, ($2.00.) . 4.00 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) 4.60 
THE FarRM JOURNAL, (0.50.) ; : 2.75 


. . ~ 


PRICE FOR Bot, 
. : 6.20 


5.75 
5.85 
3.25 
6.75 
6.75 
5.20 
6.60 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 
*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by subtracting 


. m the rate given under the heading “ price for both. 
$2.50 from the rate gi der the heading “ price for both.” 


*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not now 
wish to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper separately. 
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—— a CEN = | WILSON JONIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


| The > best, Ww ra productive Early pattem tain: 
ches aroun m seed of selected Wilso 
NURSERYMEN, : a 


GROWERS OF FRUIT TREES, VINES AND PLANTS, Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
MENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ETC. 
= 100,000 Peach Trees, 


CONCORDVILLE, DELAWARE CO., PA. - 
Strawberries, Grapes, 


QUEEN &G 0.924 Cuestnut st Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 














AND 











SE tots WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


~ FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


_S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH & RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


Retail. Mailed. vs 


Retail. Mailed 


Barclay’s Apology, - - - 50 60 | Holy Life and Paul’s Speech. H. 
Barclay’s Catechism, - - 25 -29 | Turford, - 40 48 
Life of William Penn. By 8S. M. Jan- | Rules of Discipline of Philadelphia 
ney. Cloth, - - - 1,00 1.13 | Yearly Meeting - 385 Al 
Paper, : - - 25 35 | Life of J om Richardson. Cloth, 35 Al 
Life of George Fox. By S. M. Jan- $6 $6 Sheep, - .50 56 
ney. Cloth, - - - 1,00 1.12 | Christian Baptism. William Dell. 
Conversations on Religious coe. Per Dozen, - - = 98 81 
By 8. M. Janney, - 50 .54 -| Dymond on War, - 20 24 
Peace Principles Exemplified. By 8. Essays, Testimonies of Truth. By J. 
M. Janney, - 15 81 Johnson, - 20 22 
Summary of Christian seein. Pa- Scraps of Thought ‘an Feeling, By 
per. Per Dozen, - 1.00 1.09 J. Johnson, - 80 85 
Vital Religion. By Ss. M. Janney, Scriptural Watchword. J. Nite, 50 55 
Paper. Per Dozen, - 1.00 1.07 | Treasury of Facts. J. Johnson. Six 
History of Friends. By 8. M. Janney. Volumes, - 75 80 
4 Volumes, Cloth, - 4.00 4.50 | Friends’ Miscellany. Ji al kL: ai 
4 Volumes, Sheep, - - 4.50 5.00 | ly. Eleven Volumes, - - 11.00 12.00 
History of the Separation. By 8. M. | George Fox’s Works. Fight Vols., 12.00 
Janney. 1 Volume, Cloth, .60 .70 | Isaac Pennington’s Works, - - 5.00 
Memoir of S. M. Janney, - - 1,25 1.35 | Journal of Elias Hicks, a é 1.25 1.40 
Journal of John Woolman, - .80 .87 | Letters of Elias Hicks, . — 84 
° “  Whittier’s, 1.20 1.35 | Essays on the Views of Friends. By 
Journal of John Comly, - 2.00 2.20 | John J. Cornell. Paper, - 10 
No Cross, No Crown. By Wilim | Wexible Cover, - - - 3b 
Penn, - - ° 75 .87 | Dissertation on Christian Ministry. 
Rise and Progress of Sunde. By J. Jackson. Paper, - — 35 
William Penn, - - 25 .28 | Cloth, ‘ 3 be 50 56 


William Penn’s Letter to his Wife Garnered Treasures from the Poets, 1.25 1.35 


_and Children. Per Dozen, - 50 53 | Conversations on the Queries. By 
Life of James and Lucretia Mott, 1.50 1.65 | H. E. Stockley, - . 40 44 
Autobiography of Benjamin Hallow- | True Peace, : - - 25 28 
ell, - - - - 1.40 1.55 | Plain Path, - - - - 2 .28 
Dr. Parrish’s Letter. Per Dozen, 50 54 | Journal of Hugh Judge, - A 1.00 1.05 
Conversations. Thomas Story, - 1.00 1.10 | Life of Isaac T. Hopper, - - 80 97 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


ee Se ay 
WO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, Pew 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FoRMS = LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ney 
. Itis PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIons and a SuRPLUs of about Two Mm. 
ions. g@~ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. | 


Pres."EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,00, 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, Committee, 


THE GIR ARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO, — rresiaent, erFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 


Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
° Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. Ey. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER Bupauy, 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. (Full Paid). 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


6: and me pe cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 


special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the om 
ount of the coe and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial busines, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MILLER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. 8o) 
Dreectrors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, Joseph S. Harris, Winthrop Smith, 
Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, Chas, 
H. Banes, Wm. H. Ingham, Thomas Woodnutt, Lawrence Lewis, Jr. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 


- 8. ew et enerenmaedaaee 
CAPITAL PAID UP, ; .  $1,000,000.00. 
SURPLUS, . a ee ee a ak ge oe 
RESERVE LIABILITY, . -. . . . «~~ ~~ ~~~ ~~ 1,000,000.00. 


$2,100,000.00. 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 


WILLIAM HACKER 8. ROBINSON COALE, oearae LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, HARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 


GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE comm AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGE. 
‘ CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
E. H. AUSTIN, 


A. D. R. CRAWFORD, } Manager. 
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